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Charlottetown (CP)—Premier Walter Jones said here that “You 
must forget about this eight-hour stuff. That is nonsense. Let Nova 
Scotia have it—not here. If we get our backs up we may pass 
a law outlawing all unions in this province and we will not be 
defeated at the polls for doing it.” (Victoria Daily Times) 


Ottawa, Feb. 17 (CP)—On behalf of members of the Commons, 
Speaker Gaspard Fauteux cabled congratulations to Baghara Ann 
Scott of Ottawa, crowned figure skating champion at Steekholm. 

“You symbolize the spirit of Canada in international affairs,” he 
cabled, adding in French: “Mens sana in corpore sano (healthy mind 
in healthy body.)” (Globe and Mail) 


Pioneer Vancouver builder J. L. Northey and two sons . 
were found guilty of conspiracy to defraud . The offense of the 
Northeys “comes down to a question of income tax evasion,” said 
Senator Farris. “To the layman, conspiracy to defraud sounds 
much more serious than evasion of income tax.”” The Northeys had 
made only $10,000 a year each and had paid the government “three 
or four times” that amount in taxes. 

They had worked hard and given good service. The two sons 
had worked with great earnestness and their crime was really an 
excess of ambition. (The Vancouver Daily Province) 


New York, March 2--Of 19 nations surveyed by correspondents of 
The New York Times, Canada appears to be the only one in which 
private capitalism can be said to be functioning today with anything 
like the freedom from government controls that obtains in the United 
States. (Globe and Mail) 


WINDS OF DOCTRINE 


(All from Globe and Mail, March 8, 1947) 


Is Rev. Perry F. Rockwood, Truro, N.S., A Hero Of The Faith, Or 
a “Fundamentalist Fanatic.” Are His Opponents Legitimate Critics 
or Modernist Persecutors? If giving Obedience to Christ Precedence 
over Subservience to Ecclesiastical Denominationalism is “Divisive’’ 
is it Justifiable? Dr. Shields will reply to the Toronto clergyman 
whose criticisms of Mr. Rockwood were published in an evening 
paper the early part of the week. Warning: “Pussyfooting” Pres- 
byterians, Cradle-rocking Baptist Lullers, and Preacher Baby-sitters 
of all Denominations, cannot be guaranteed exemption from shock 
to their emotions, their nerves, or their clerical “dignity”. 
(Advt. of Jarvis Street Baptist Church, Toronto) 
Rev. Perry F. Rockwood, young Truro minister who resigned 
from the Presbyterian Church rather than accept the “disciplinary 
action” of an ecclesiastical court, said here tonight that plans for 
carrying on his work would be disclosed Sunday in a sermon entitled 
“God’s Future Plans.” (Canadian Press dispatch from Truro, N.S.) 
Cherish Your Doubts. (Advt. of First Unitarian Church) 
“There is no religion higher than truth.” 
(Advt. of Theosophical Society) 


FELINE SUPERIORITY 
Brainless female cats offer no attraction whatever to the males. 


(From article “Source of Impulse to Reproduce 
Still Mystifies Scientists’ in Saturday Night) 


Certainly, I admit that you could not make me mine coal, unless 
I were in a slave state. But that’s not my job. All I am su ting 
is that if miners are miners, why don’t they mine coal. Tf thes 
don’t want to mine coal, they can try something else. It pnd 
seem to me that the best thing they can do is to go back to the 
mines and try to produce more coal, on the basis suggested by 
management. If the miners produce more coal I am sure a grateful 
management will give them more money. Otherwise, we'll burn 
Yankee coal and they'll go on the dole. 
(Austin F. Cross, in the Evening Citizen, Ottawa) 


Frequent and misleading comparisons usually having CCF back- 
ground are those made repeatedly between Canada and New Zealand 
. It is about time such spurious socialist-inspired contentions be 
sharply punctured and deflated whenever they are submitted in 
Parliament . . . as a lift to socialist ideology. Canada is not com- 
parable with New Zealand or, for that matter, any other country in 
the world. (Verner Ottawa Letter, Feb. 24, 1947) 


This month’s prize of a six months’ subscription goes to Mrs. Clare 
McAllister, Victoria, B.C. All contributions should contain original 
clipping, date and name of publication. 
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The Two Great Powers 


President Truman’s speech to Congress proposing Ameri- 
can financial and military aid to Greece and Turkey to 
help prevent these countries from being absorbed by Russia 
marks the most important turning point in history since 
Hitler’s rise to power. From now on international relations 
becomes synonymous with Russian-American relations. All 
other countries have become second-class powers who are 
compelled to support one or the other of the contending 
nations. 

It is difficult to find anything positive to support in this 
situation. The Russian totalitarian state has revealed itself 
to be expansionist and imperialistic. It is today controlling 
by force or threat of force Poland, Yugoslavia, Roumania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, northern Korea, Finland, Albania, the 
Baltic states and sections of various other countries. In 
most of these nations democratic liberties are either abolished 
or severely limited. Anyone in these countries who will 
not support Russian control risks imprisonment or death, 
while supporters of Russian domination are placed in posi- 
tions of power even though many of them, as Bevin pointed 
out in Moscow, are former leading Fascists. 

The United States does not appear to offer any more 
savory alternative. In order to block Soviet expansionism 
and keep the door open for American economic imperialism, 
it is supporting Fascist and reactionary regimes and parties 
in many countries. It would be difficult to make the present 
Greek, Chinese, Iranian or Turkish governments appear 
as bulwarks of democracy, no matter how broad one made 
the definition of that much abused word. 

Democratic socialists must refuse to make a choice 
between the expansionism of the Kremlin and the defensive 
imperialism of Wall Street. We can only hope that a 
realization of what an atomic war would mean to everyone, 
including those who now sit in positions of power, will 
lead the rulers of Russia and the United States to make an 
agreement on the basis of the existing political alignments 
in Europe and Asia. This will obviously not satisfy the 
partisans of either side, but it would at least minimize 
tensions and provide the world with a breathing spell. 

If the foreign ministers now meeting in Moscow can 
arrange such a truce, it will give the social-democratic 
governments and parties of the world a chance to reconstruct 
the capitalist portions of the globe on a socialist basis. An 
economically strong socialist group of nations may have 
the power to prevent a new war. It may appear as if this 
solution has only a slight possibility of being fulfilled, but 
we can see no other course of action which does not end 
in a third World War. 


At the Cross Roads 


Ever since Mr. Drew has been Premier of Ontario in 1943, 
he has clamored for the convening or reconvening of a 
dominion-provincial conference to reassign responsibility in 
the field of taxation, social services and other areas not 


5S clearly defined. The conference convened in August, 1945, 


and at the first and subsequent meetings it became evident 
that Mr. Drew’s main idea was to use the conference as 
a sounding board. Throughout, his tactics were obstruc- 
tionist and isolationist. Certainly, there could be little 
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point in calling another full conference in the last few 
months. 

Now the Speech f m the Throne delivered in the Ontario 
Legislature on Mar « 6, and the budget speech of March 
11, make it abundantly clear that there is no present inten- 
tion on the part of the Drew government to seek agreement 
with the Dominion. Ontario, or at least its government, 
will stand alone. This may have serious consequences for 
Canada, and particularly for Ontario itself. 

All four provinces west of Ontario have entered tax 
agreements following the break up of the full conference. 
So have two provinces east of Ontario, and it seems reason- 
able to suppose that an agreement may be arrived at with 
Nova Scotia in the near future. This leaves Ontario and 
Quebec. While these two provinces alone cannot hold up 
the dominion proposals for higher old age pensions, national 
health and other social services, if these proposals are 
seriously meant, they can and do provide the federal govern- 
ment with an excellent alibi not to proceed with them. 

Ontario is a rich province, and a large part of the federal 
revenues are raised in Ontario. The federal government has 
the power to go on raising these revenues. In the new 
House there will be two hundred and fifty-five seats; and 
one hundred and fifty-six of these will be filled by members 
elected in Ontario and Quebec. But there has never been a 
full swing to Toryism in both provinces at the same time, 
and at the moment there are plenty of signs that point to 
a decline in Tory fortunes even in Ontario. 

The proper answer to the Drew-Duplessis axis therefore 
seems to be strong and decisive action at Ottawa. That is 
the Liberals only hope, and inaction or compromise will 
lead them nowhere. But it may lead the country to under- 
stand that the old game of passing the buck has started 
all over again, and that Canada is getting rather far behind 
the rest of the world in social services. They may then follow 
the lead of Great Britain and the more progressive dominions. 
Even today, while immediate developments show no clear- 
cut direction, there is heard, as an undertone, a murmur of 
unity and common purpose, which is becoming a little more 
audible behind the noisy unharmonic theme of provincial 
isolationists and old party laissez-faire. 


Hur Own Coal Crisis 


Nationalization of the Nova Scotia coal mines is the 
only satisfactory answer to present problems there. To 
continue to subsidize one of the most inefficient manage- 
ments in Canada is simply to throw good taxpayers’ money 
into the pits. Coal is the fundamental factor in the Nova 
Scotia economy, and Nova Scotia coal is needed in other 
parts of Canada into which coal must be imported from 
the United States. Nationalization of coal in Britain 
is proving not only successful, as production rises for the 
first time in many years, but the only saving factor in that 
country’s current serious economic situation. Nova Scotia 
coal mines can produce much more coal and employ many 
more workers at much higher wages, but that is not likely 
under the inefficient management of the Dominion Coal 
Company. 

The number of miners working at the coal face in Nova 
Scotia has declined severely since 1939. In that last pre-war 
year the total number working at the coal face was three 
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thousand, three hundred. In 1946 it was only two thousand, 
eight hundred. In 1946, five hundred fewer men were 
mining coal and supporting eleven thousand, three hundred 
non-productive workers, the same number as in 1939. 

At the beginning of February the coal miners in Nova 
Scotia went out on strike for higher wages, a welfare fund 
and pensions for worn-out workers. After two days, they 
returned to work while a conciliator attempted to find 
a basis of settlement between the miners, the government 
and the largest employer, the Dominion Coal Company, 
subsidiary of Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation (Dosco). 
The conciliator failed and the miners walked out again about 
the middle of February. They are still out. 

The miners’ first demand was for $2.50 per day increase 
in wages, 8 cents a ton welfare fund and a pensions plan 
(a retirement fund). Later they dropped the wage demand 
to $1.40 a day. Miners in the western coal fields receive 
$2.50 a day more than the Nova Scotia men and they 
have a welfare fund. Should the Nova Scotia miners receive 
the $1.40 per day increase they will still be $1.10 behind 
their western cousins. 

The federal government has an arrangement with Domin- 
ion Coal Company to pay production subsidies. The con- 
ciliator obtained the Company’s agreement to pay $1.00 and 
asked the government to increase the subsidy to cover the 
rest. The government refused; but agreed to allow the price 
of coal to rise sufficiently to cover the 40 cents. The Com- 
pany insisted that the increase be paid only on the basis of 
increased production and efficiency. This the miners refused 
to accept on the grounds that they were in no position to 
influence company policies. 

By allowing the price of coal to rise the government 
would have placed the company in an even worse economic 
position. Strangely enough the same federal government 
paid out over twenty seven million dollars from 1941 to 
1946 in subsidies on imported coal to keep the prices down. 
Most of this coal came from the United States. 

It is unfortunate that even the minority report of the 
Royal Commission on Coal failed to recommend nationaliza- 
tion of the Nova Scotia mines. This would have strengthened 
the miners’ case and offered some reasonable solution to 
the dreadful conditions existing in the Cape Breton area. 


Labor [isunity 


The recent activities of A.F. of L. organizer Russell 
Harvey in organizing the Steel Company of Canada’s Hamil- 
ton Works’ strikebreakers en bloc into a local of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, accords us the doubtful privilege 
of witnessing one of the most distressing episodes in the 
annals of Canadian labor. We can derive some encourage- 
ment from the attitude of numerous A.F. of L. locals and 
from the spirited statements of a great many officers of 
locals affiliated with the A.F. of L., who have condemned 
the Federation’s representative with unusual frankness. The 
Stelco strikebreakers, it is claimed, view his activities with 
suspicion, for even in their troubled frame of mind has 
been preserved some semblance of congruity. ; 

Briefly, the facts are these: the United Steelworkers’ 
Union—CCL, is the certified collective bargaining agency 
for Stelco employees, having defeated the “Independents” 
three to one in a government supervised vote; the Indepen- 
dent Steelworkers’ Association, an outgrowth of the old 
Company Representation Plan, was reorganized by and for 
the scabs during last summer’s siege of Stelco, and included 
company foremen; this so-called independent association 
was refused certification by the Ontario Labor Board (of 
which Russell Harvey is a member) because it was not a 
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trade union “within the meaning of the Act”; a meeting 
was then announced at which a body that is clearly com- 
pany-dominated proclaimed its adherence to the A.F. of L. 
and paraded as its speaker Mr. Russell Harvey, a member 
of the board which had but recently refused it certification. 
It is perhaps significant that there is no association what- 
soever with the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada; the 
affiliation is direct to Washington, D.C. Most federal unions 
in this country are chartered by the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada. 

The sincerity of this company-dominated group in seeking 
the shelter of the A.F. of L. can perhaps be gauged best 
by its action in advertising in the ITU-struck Hamilton 
Spectator the meeting at which Harvey conferred the bless- 
ings of the A.F. of L. And yet Russell Harvey is a member 
of a printing trades union, and, in fact, addressed a mass 
meeting in Hamilton last summer called by the Trades and 
Labor Council to support the Hamilton Spectator strikers. 


The American Federation of Labor is the largest body 
of trade unions on the continent. In affiliation with the 
Federation are some of the finest trade unions in the world. 
Surely, the A.F. of L. cannot hope to add to its prestige 
by allowing such unethical and completely opportunistic 
tactics. 


Congress of Canadian Women 


In Paris, November 1945, the Women’s International 
Democratic Federation was established. The recently formed 
Congress of Canadian Women is an affiliate. The Union 
des Femmes Frangaises, which is the women’s branch of the 
French Communist party, arranged and dominated the Paris 
Congress, out of which this organization grew. Here are 
some facts which should be more generally known. Most 
French women’s organizations refused to take part, in pro- 
test against the undemocratic planning of the conference. 
They complained that non-communist groups in France had 
been invited to participate only in the final meeting of the 
arrangements committee of the Congress. The board of the 
Congress was presented to them as an accomplished fact, 
and when the non-communist women insisted that they have 
representation on the arrangements committee they were 
told that this was impossible. Among the women who made 
this request were Mme. Malaterre Sollier, who formerly 
represented France at The League of Nations, Mme. Simone- 
Rollin, vice-president of the Mouvement Republican Popu- 
laire (deGaullist), and Mme. Pichon-Landry, President of 
the Conseil National des Femmes Frangaises. These women 
while refusing to participate as full delegates in an organiza- 
tion over which they had no control, asked for observers’ 
tickets. Their requests went unanswered, except in the 
case of the head of the University Women’s Club who 
appears to have been a close personal friend of Mme. Cotton, 
President of the Congress. 


Ten British delegates attended, and they as observers only. 
The official reason given for the painfully small representa- 
tion from Britain, Canada and the U.S.A., was lack of time 
to select and send delegates. But there was plenty of time 
to select an adequate number of delegates from Russia 
(forty-four) and her satellite European countries. It is 
interesting to note that the only official greeting read to 
the Congress from a Canadian women’s group was signed 
by Mrs. Dorise Nielsen. 


The Canadian Congress of Women was established under 
similar auspices and by similar methods; by personal invita- 
tions and without publicity for supposedly public meetings. 
The Toronto Daily Star with its usual partiality fer com- 
munist projects lauded this organization to the skies, and 
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said that its aims “will no doubt appeal to women of 
sincerity”! Would it appeal if its undemocratic origin were 
as well known as it deserves to be? The very fact, if no 
others were available, that all delegates entering the audi- 
torium in which the Paris Congress was held, were closely 
scrutinized by male guards stationed at the doors, would, 
we think, horrify them. Canadian women, used to more 
loosely conducted congresses, would doubt that this pro- 
cedure was in tune with a women’s international peace 
organization. 


A Distant View of Doctors 


It is difficult for urban people to realize that many Cana- 
dians are unable to call a physician to their homes. Dr. 
Jean Gregoire, deputy-minister of health for Quebec, states: 
“More than 1,200 municipalities, parishes or settlements (in 
Quebec province) are without a physician. It is said that 
this situation is about the same in many provinces. It 
is something inconceivable in a civilized country. Of the 
3,000 doctors composing our medical profession (in Quebec 
province) 2,600 are established in cities and towns and 400 
in rural centres.” Two western provinces, Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba, have effective “municipal doctor plans.” Que- 
bec province is now providing $1,000,000 in scholarships 
for medical students who agree to practise in the country. 
The Ontario government has expressed the hope that in- 
creased grants for Ontario medical schools will help to make 
doctors available for rural areas, but has taken no account 
of the fact that doctors can make a more comfortable living 
in urban areas. 


The Ontario government, of course, could dust off its 
Municipal Health Services Act of 1944. This Act was a 
disappointment to rural people, who had been asking for 
salaried doctors, under local control, charged with both 
preventive and curative responsibilities. Instead, the govern- 
ment provided for the preventive “county health units” by 
amendment to the Public Health Act. The Municipal Health 
Services Act was to provide curative services — medical, 
dental, hospital, nursing. The local people would pay for 
any service but a provincial board would, for instance, 
select a municipal doctor and negotiate his remuneration, 
which, it developed, would be by salary only in sparsely 
settled communities. Even so, it was not the people who 
buried the plan. There were applications for services. At 
first, the excuse was that there were no doctors, nurses, or 
hospital beds available, but by the time more doctors had 
become available the new health services board had folded 
its oxygen tents and stolen away. Despairing of government 
help, Ontario’s rural people have now turned to building 
their own county hospital co-operatives. They expect to go 
on to surgical, and later to medical and nursing services. 


Thumbprints 


Premier Drew lost the libel suit he brought against the 
Toronto Daily Star for publishing certain editorials com- 
menting on the “gestapo” issue during the provincial elec- 
tion of 1945. Ironically enough, the judge ruled that the 
occasion was one of “qualified privilege,” and based his 
ruling on the similar one given in the case of sixteen CCF 
candidates against M. A. Sanderson’s libelous advertisements 
in the 1944 municipal election in Toronto. Appeals are, we 
understand, pending. The first case is now on its way to the 
Supreme Court, while Mr. Drew’s appeal is to the Ontario 
Court of Appeal which upheld the original valing in a de- 
plorable judgment. It is most important that, whoever the 
plaintiff, the ruling that in an election anything goes and 
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dirty mud-slinging on personal character is to be expected, 
should be reversed at all costs. 


% % % * 


A Reuters despatch from Berlin states that the Salvation 
Army has been refused permission to carry on its evangelical 
work in Germany, because of a Soviet complaint that it is 
quasi-military, its members wear a military uniform, and 
the organization contributes to the development of military 
qualities and traditions. We welcome this unexpected aver- 
sion on the part of the Soviets to militarism of any kind. 
but we cannot help feeling that it might be more usefully 
directed elsewhere. 

% % % * 


The resignation of Pat Sullivan from his position as 
president of the seamen’s union because of “communist 
activities subversive to the interests of organized labor,” 
especially in his own union, is surprising in view of his own 
record, but for no other reason. The wonder is rather how 
otherwise honest men can swallow so long the underhand 
tactics of the communist party, through its members, its 
deliberately not-members, and its secret agents. The basic 
communist philosophy, if wrong, is logical and can be under- 
stood. It is their completely unmoral means to the end in 
view, their contempt for truth and the deliberate use of 
every form of trickery to either control organizations or 
smash them, that makes all co-operation with them impos- 
sible. 

% %* * * 


Governmental logic is sometimes hard to follow. Mr. 
Donald Gordon, in a recent speech, declared that it is 
absolutely necessary that we have export control and a 
measure of control over imports. He then went on to state 
that the object of price control was complete decontrol. 

On the same day Mr. Howe took much credit for the 
fact that the supply of building materials had improved 
and that building plans were 50 per cent over last year. 
He then went on to hope that provinces and municipalities 
would imitate the Dominion in cutting public works to the 
absolute minimum and “give right of way to private 
building.” 
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Hritain Faces the Facts 


B® SENSATIONAL DISPATCHES about the immediate 
crisis in Britain have, in our press, somewhat obscured 
the important stock-taking that has taken place there in 
the last few weeks. The Conservative opposition in West- 
minster too has tried to make the most of the immediate 
shortages, and to blame it all on too much socialist planning. 
The truth is that if any criticism is justified it is not 
that there was too much planning, but too little, and that 
the government was not ready for the worst winter in 
fifty years. Mr. Dalton and others were also on sound 
ground when he ironically pointed out that accurate assess- 
ments were difficult, because full employment in time of 
peace is, for Britain, a quite unprecedented experience. 


The immediate crisis is shown against its proper back- 
ground by the White Paper which the government coolly 
published in the middle of it. This Economic Survey for 
1947 is a remarkable document. Nothing quite like it 
has probably ever been published in a democracy. It is 
fundamentally democratic because, as Mr. Attlee says: 
“It is the duty of any democratic government to take the 
people into its confidence.” A pity that too many so-called 
democratic governments do not often fulfill that duty. 
Further, the White Paper makes it abundantly clear that 
the government can make plans and give general directives, 
but that it is for the people to carry them out. For example, 
there is no intention of reviving the war-time power to 
control and direct labor to particular jobs. Instead, there 
is to be consultation with both sides in industry, and 
reliance on the co-operation of trade unions. The latest 
news seems to indicate that they are rising to their responsi- 
bilities; in facing a shortage of manpower they are certainly 
facing a problem that is new in peace time. 


The survey explains the planning machinery, reviews the 
period from July, 1945, to December, 1946, and then sets 
out the economic objectives for 1947. Long-term plans 
were to be dealt with separately. The main objective is to 
find the means to ensure the use of the natural resources 
in the best interests of the country as a whole. Indeed the 
whole survey should be compulsory reading for all free- 
enterprisers, for it is hard to see how anyone who objectively 
considers the situation can believe that Britain’s difficulties 
could be overcome without national planning. The national 
needs are stated as: defence, payment for imports, personal 
consumption and public services; these have to be balanced 
against each other in view of the total resources available. 
For the present: “any further general increase in wages 
and profits must be accompanied by a corresponding increase 
in production.” 


The record of the Labor government’s first eighteen 
months is impressive. A total of seven and a half million per- 
sons from the services and the war factories have been reab- 
sorbed in civilian industry without major dislocation. In spite 
of bad harvests, Britain produced 50 per cent more cereals 
than before the war, twice as many potatoes, 28 per cent 
more sugar beets, 20 per cent more milk than before the 
war. Houses have been built at the rate of eight thousand 
a month, and two hundred thousand were under con- 
struction at the end of the year. Production figures as 
a whole were not significantly below the pre-war level. 


The root of the problem is, of course, that on account of 
the war, Britain’s capital position has been worsened by 
six thousand million pounds. Hence the difficulty of paying 
for imports. Yet the volume of exports, in the last quarter 
of 1946, had risen to 111 per cent of the 1938 figure, while 
imports had risen to 78 per cent of 1938, and the export 
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deficit was only three quarters of what had been expected. 
The difficulty is not so much to balance exports with 
imports, in spite of capital losses, as that, as Sir Stafford 
Cripps recently stated, 42 per cent of imports are from 
dollar areas, while only 14 per cent of exports are going 
to dollar countries. Work on capital equipment was about 
equal to pre-war, but the arrears are formidable. One 
vital claim stands out, namely, that for a large section of 
the people the present food and clothing rations are more 
than they could normally afford and much more than they 
could afford in the years of depression. Demand for coal 
and power is far greater than ever, and the survey admits 
that by the end of 1946, British industry was expanding 
on a “coal overdraft”. 

The plans for 1947 give priority to payment for imports, 
and to coal and power. Imports are to be increased to 85 
per cent of the 1938 volume, with specific amounts allotted 
to food, industrial supplies and machinery, petroleum, 
tobacco, (£50 million) etc. Together with overseas expenses 
of the forces and the government, the total comes to one 
thousand six hundred and eighty five thousand million 
sterling, of which more than three quarters is to be covered 
by exports, leaving about three hundred and fifty million 
sterling to be borrowed. 

The export drive is to reach 140 per cent of the 1938 
figure. No coal is likely to be exported in 1947, and little 
more steel or cotton goods, so that other manufactured 
goods will have to fill the gap. The difficulty of obtaining 
dollars is such, however, that the draft on American and 
Canadian loan account may be greater than the total 
deficit. 

The increase in the consumption of electricity can be 
seen from the fact that Britain produced twenty - four 
thousand million units in 1938, forty-one thousand million 
in 1946, and that was far too little. Plans are included for 
the construction of new plant, but severe restrictions will 
continue for non-industrial users at least. The output of 
coal has risen (though still below 1938) and is still rising, 
but it too will have to be severely controlled. The govern- 
ment intends to discourage any great expansion in steel 
using industries this year. Railways, too, have had to 
carry a traffic load far in excess of anything before the 
war, and will, this year, have to concentrate on making 
up arrears of equipment. 

British agriculture now claims to be among the most 
highly mechanized in the world. Prisoners of war now on 
the land will have to be replaced. In building, too, man- 
power is the problem, as well as shortage of materials. Yet 
the program calls for two hundred and forty thousand 
permanent and six thousand temporary houses. Work on 
capital equipment will exceed the pre-war level by at least 
15 per cent. 

More manpower is urgently required to attain these 
objectives, and the only substantial source of manpower is 
foreign labor, with priority for the mines. Latest reports 
are that the unions have at last agreed to this. 

From this document it emerges quite clearly that it is 
in fact the pace of reconversion and employment that has 
created the immediate shortages. But even so the prospect, 
after six years of war and one of peace, is grim enough 
for the British people. They are paying a heavy price for 
having given their all to win the war, for their own sake 
certainly, but also for their allies. And I doubt if any 
thoughtful North American can read this survey and these 
courageous plans with any feeling of self - satisfaction. 
Against its background, the terms of the American loan, 
and the determination of the U.S. Treasury to keep the 
British to every letter of it (as shown by correspondence 
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recently tabled in the British House) seem pretty small. 
And yet, in spite of all our comforts, we may perhaps be 
forgiven a certain feeling of envy, and the thought of all 
we could achieve for our own peoples in our rich countries 
if we applied to our resources the same boldness and deter- 
mination, the same kind of democratic socialist planning. 
And if the British people can live up to these hard 
demands, and be true to their own greatness, then, when 
the chaotic economies of North America hit the next 
inevitable depression, the relative position of the U-S. 
and of Britain may yet be very different. 
G. M. A. GruBe. 


Immigration? 
On What Basis? 
Grace Whac Innis 


® ONCE AGAIN the question of immigration has come to 
the fore. Canada needs immigrants, we are told. When we 
ask why, we are given the same answers that have done duty 
since the beginning of the century: to people the empty 
spaces of this half-continent, to replace the farm population 
that has drifted to the cities, to spread the taxes and increase 
prosperity. Some humanitarians add that we should take our 
share of the displaced people of Europe. 

Before committing ourselves, we should consider the 
matter carefully. First, we should make a definite separa- 
tion in our thinking between the question of immigration and 
the question of refugees. Immigration, at this stage of 
world development, is considered from the standpoint of 
our own country and the welfare of its people. If immigrants 
are likely to be good for Canada, we let them in; if they 
will have a bad effect, we shut the door. But the refugee 
issue must be considered from the standpoint of our responsi- 
bility as world citizens, regardless of what effect the admis- 
sion of displaced persons will have on the life of Canada. 

Of course the number admitted should be related to the 
absorptive capacity of the receiving country. It has been 
suggested that a fair yardstick would be the contribution 
made by each country to the upkeep of the United Nations, 
as this amount is based on the productive wealth of each 
member nation. Measured by any yardstick, Canada’s 
record in the matter of refugees is very poor. Several of 
the other Dominions, hard-pressed Britain, and some South- 
American countries have put us to shame. Without further 
delay we should open our doors to a fair share of the world’s 
refugees. 

Now how about immigration? If we are frank, we shall 
admit at once that our past ideas of what would be good 
for Canada were exceedingly narrow and selfish, and con- 
sequently, exceedingly short-sighted. We brought in people 
to do the dirty, hard work of the country, people driven 
from their own countries by the lash of poverty and con- 
sequently defenceless against the most merciless exploita- 
tion here. We have only to remember the central and 
southern Europeans and the Asiatics who sweated away 
their lives building the railways and roads of Canada, clear- 
ing the bush-and-stone farms of the northern prairies, toiling 
in the camps and canneries of the West Coast. 

Such immigrants were the perfect answer to the prayers 
of the big corporations for cheap, unorganized labor. Further, 
they would be useful in helping to keep native-born labor 
cheap and unorganized. Among the corporations, the C.P.R. 
was remarkably efficient in exploiting the newcomers. In 
the 1937 brief presented by the former government of 
Saskatchewan to the Royal Commission on Dominion- 
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Provincial Relations, this sentence gives a concise summary: 
“The Canadian Pacific Railway . . . became directly inter- 
ested in the colonization of the prairie for two reasons: first, 
for the disposal of its land, second, to provide traffic for 
its lines.” 

But all the land of the great C.P.R. was powerless to 
hold enough immigrants to offset those who left the country. 
From 1871 to 1901, more people left Canada than came 
into it. Between 1910 and 1931, immigration was about 
5,085,708, emigration about 3,409,184. Net emigration of 
native Canadians in the same period seems to have been 
somewhere between 650,000 and 775,000. In those thirty 
years of rapid expansion, we proved unable to absorb about 
a quarter of the natural increase of Canadian-born and 
about half of our immigrants. “Since Confederation,” wrote 
Dr. Eugene Forsey toward the end of the 1930’s, “we have 
brought to Canada at great expense four times as many 
people as we could absorb.” 

Why did we fail to keep them? That is the first question 
that must be answered before we even consider the pos- 
sibility of future immigration. The answer lies in the work- 
ings of the capitalist system. Canadian-born settlers on the 
land had found it impossible to make a living. Hence the 
early migrations from the Maritimes to the eastern United 
States, followed by the later movements into western Canada. 
Hence the steady drain, within each province, from the 
farms to the cities. The motivation was always the same— 
the compelling need for greater security, better living stan- 
dards, and wider opportunities. Within Canada this trend 
is continuing. The second world war, with its tremendous 
need for manpower, both in the armed forces and in indus- 
try, merely accelerated the cityward trend. For example, 
the Government’s Advisory Committee on Reconstruction 
reported in 1943 that, since the outbreak of war, 95,000 
women had left the farms of Canada. The Report com- 
mented: “Under present conditions young women are leaving 
the farms and the older women are bearing intolerable 
burdens. Some way must be found to make rural life 
less arduous and more attractive to women.” 

Suppose we decided to step up this process of pouring 
water through a sieve. Where would we get the immigrants? 
There is a great deal of talk these days about “selective” 
immigration. If you back the users of the term securely 
into a corner, you usually discover that their mental pic- 
ture of a “selective” immigrant is a person of Anglo-Saxon 
or Scandinavian origin, endowed with stolidity and integrity, 
and a determination to stick to the land, come what may. 
The main trouble about this kind of immigrant is that he’d 
rather stay in Britain or Scandinavia than come to Canada. 
Back in 1937, Dr. W. J. Black, Director of Colonization 
and Agriculture for the C.N.R., told the Vancouver Chamber 
of Commerce: “Oddly enough, there is little inducement to 
encourage the citizens of the United Kingdom to establish 
new homes on Canadian soil. Business conditions over 
there are good and agriculture especially so. The farm 
worker has special benefits which we scarcely can offer. 
His wages are practically as high as ours, he works five 
and a half days a week, he has time and a half for overtime, 
he sees a pension in the offing, and all of these help to hold 
him to his life-work in the homeland.” 

Today, even with the grave shortages of food, fuel, and 
most other things, there is no indication that British workers 
are eager to come to Canada as farm laborers or even 
farmers. They are moving into an economy of planning 
for security and opportunity, and they have faith in the 
outcome. It is interesting to find that the Polish ex-soldiers 
of General Anders’ army have been complaining about 
the low wages, long hours, and lack of social status that 
are their portion on Ontario farms. Evidently it has not 
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taken them long to pick up at least some of the ideas and 
techniques of democracy! So it would be with any group 
of immigrants who came to Canada today—if they did 
come. The golden age of exploitation is definitely a thing 
of the past. 

We might as well admit that immigration for the old 
reasons and by the old methods is out. The immigrants we 
want won't come, and even if we could coax a few to do so, 
they wouldn’t stay on the land to be exploited. Their drift 
to the cities would merely intensify the scramble for jobs 
and housing. 

Is there any new basis for bringing more people to 
Canada? Suppose we had a government that was determined 
to build a high standard of living for every man, woman, 
and child in the country. Suppose such a government decided 
to work on a long-range plan, to develop the country’s 
resources so as to provide for the needs of its citizens, so 
that every person would have enough good food and cloth- 
ing, a modern, well-built home, complete health and social 
insurance, as much education as he was capable of taking 
and using. Suppose such a government decided also that 
Canada should play a leading part in the peace as we did 
in the war, that we would help produce enough food for 
all the mouths of a hungry world, help make enough farm 
implements to get the peoples of the world off relief and 
producing food for themselves, help provide enough of the 
other necessities of life to assist them to their feet economi- 
cally and socially. Suppose we had a government with such 
a policy. Would we need more people in Canada to carry 
it through? 

Undoubtedly we would need the services, not only of all 
our own available men and women (married as well as 
unmarried), but of a great many more. In fact, with a 
policy of full production to meet the needs of our own 
people and to help meet the needs of others, there would be 
no cause to fear the consequences of immigration. 

Our absorptive capacity would be limited, not by our 
economic system as it is today, but by the extent of our 
resources, which, by proper development, could sustain a 
much greater population than we have at the present time. 
In other words, an expanding economy can accommodate 
more people; a contracting or stagnating one cannot handle 
even those it already has. 

But, you say, we haven’t got that kind of government. 
Quite true. We’re hoping for a socialist government some 
day, but we haven’t got it yet. As Karl Mannheim says 
in his Diagnosis of Our Time: “There is no doubt that our 
society has been taken ill. What is the disease, and what 
could be its cure? If I had to summarize the situation in 
a single sentence I would say: ‘We are living in an age of 
transition from laissez-faire to a planned society.’” There’s 
our dilemma in the matter of immigration as in so many 
other matters. A laissez-faire society can no longer afford 
immigration. A planned society can. We're living between 
them. What can we do? Well, there is one thing we cannot 
afford to do, and that is to stand still and stagnate. 

Obviously we must press for the planned society and for 
the expansion that goes with it. We should try now to make 
agreements with other countries for the kind and number 
of workers we think we can use, increasing the number 
as we can force increased production. At the same time 
we should press for the establishment of an authority under 
the United Nations to handle population movements in a 
planned, international way. Canada should have representa- 
tion on such a body which would determine quotas and 
standards for admission. 

The kind and number of immigrants we can get will be 
influenced by the way we treat them after they arrive in 
Canada. Never again must we dump them on the prairie 
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or in the bush and leave them to fend for themselves. Never 
again must we allow them to settle in racial or religious 
blocks. Never again must we keep them as second-class 
citizens, deprived of rights which we native-born Canadians 
regard 23 inseparable from democracy. In short, we must 
welcome them as fellow-Canadians in the full sense of the 
term. We must be prepared to share all our rights and 
opportunities with them, and ready to receive their full 
co-operation in the responsibilities of citizenship. 

Only as immigrants become an integral part of the fabric 
of our Canadian life will they cease to be regarde: as a 
threat to the democratic bulwarks that have been so pain- 
fully built by the workers through their unions, by the 
farmers through their co-operatives, by the small business 
and professional people through their organizations, by all 
of us together through the legal safeguards for personal 
liberty. This, of course, is just another way of saying that 
freedom is one thing we can have only when we are prepared 
to see that others get it too. Immigration on this basis 
will mean greater production, higher living standards, a 
richer national culture, and a substantial contribution to 
world peace. But only on this basis. 


The Printers and the 
Closed Shop 
2 Lloyd Harrington 


> STRIKING PRINTERS from four Southam Press news- 
papers across Canada, the Ottawa Citizen, the Hamilton 
Spectator, the Edmonton Journal, and the Vancouver Pro- 
vince will have put in a year on the picket line by late 
spring, while at the Winnipeg Tribune, a fifth Southam pub- 
lication, the printers are now well into their second year on 
strike. Left without the International Typographical Union’s 
pickets in front of its plant and offices is the Calgary Herald, 
where composing room employees are members of a company 
union and participants in what amounts to a Southam 
endowed school for scabs. Because the Southam Press is 
Canada’s largest newspaper chain, and because the Southams 
have quite clearly embarked upon an effort to smash a union 
that is the oldest and one of the most respected in the entire 
trade union field, the present dispute is of more than passing 
interest. 

The growth in recent years of large newspaper chains 
has been a source of deep anxiety to liberals everywhere 
who have rightly feared the abuse of such concentrated 
editorial power. It will, therefore, come as a distinct shock 
to many to learn that in Canada the Southam chain is 
relatively more powerful than is the notorious Hearst chain 
across the line. No less, in fact, than 15 per cent of English- 
speaking daily circulation in Canada in 1938 was in Southam 
control, as compared with 11 per cent of U.S. circulation 
in the possession of the Hearst papers.‘ Not evident in 
the Southam chain, however, is the rigid direction and con- 
trol of editorial policy that has characterized the Hearst 
press. On the contrary, the impression of independence is 
deliberately fostered. Writing of the Southam papers in 
1940, Mr. Carlton McNaught reported: “While the pub- 
lishers exercise an influence upon their general character 
and participate in their business management, the applica- 
tion of broad editorial policies is left almost entirely to the 
separate staffs.”2 Such a policy, of course, might well be 
predicated upon the assumption that good servants don’t 
have to be told what to do or say. Whatever its motive, it 


1Carlton McNaught, Canada Gets The News (Ryerson Press), p.9. 
2Ibid., p.8. 
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has certainly kept the public from becoming too conscious 
of the empire of the Southams. 

That newspapers in the Southam chain have been edi- 
torially no more—and no less—anti-labor than their con- 
temporaries simply points up one of the anomalies of the 
business: you can’t tell a newspaper’s attitude to its em- 
ployees by reading its editorials! This has been strikingly 
illustrated in Toronto where the editorially pro-labor and 
near fellow-traveller Toronto Daily Star moved with such 
vigor a few years ago to halt the unionization of its scan- 
dalously over-driven editorial staff, while the anti-labor and 
blatantly Tory-imperialist Evening Telegram has maintained 
a far better reputation. 

Just as the Southam papers have for so long been toying 
with their readers’ intelligence by means of a simulated 
editorial independence, so have they been trifling with the 
patience of their printers through what is alleged to be local 
autonomy in dealing with their help. In recent years these 
avowedly independent relations with printers in the five 
cities concerned have been manifesting a strangely con- 
sistent state of deterioration. In an industry where good 
faith, bolstered by the two-way security of the all-union 
shop, is the rule, the Southams seemed collectively bent upon 
a return to individual bargaining. Following the outbreak of 
trouble on the Winnipeg Tribune well over a year ago, it 
became increasingly clear that the union would slowly be 
liquidated if it allowed the Southams to divide and rule. 


To the public it might appear that the ITU is bent 
grimly upon the attainment of “chain negotiations” as a 
bold and positive step on the road to mastery over the 
publisher barons. Actually, there is every evidence that the 
real situation is quite the reverse. The printers’ demand for 
chain negotiations was precipitated by the Southams and 
not by any union official’s lust for power; the continuance 
of individual negotiations on the old basis with member 
papers in the Southam family had become impossible; the 
determination of the Southam Press to smash the Inter- 
national Typographical Union in its composing rooms and 
to run them as open shops was obvious. Yet, in a spirit of 
reasonableness, the ITU has modified its stand on the 
question of chain negotiations to the extent that it is pre- 
pared to sign separate agreements with the five newspapers 
concerned provided only that the agreements be entered into 
at the same time by all five papers, and be subject, of course, 
to the approval of the union’s international president.* 
Settlement could no doubt be immediately effected upon 
the following basis: acceptance of the union shop in all 
five struck papers, and abandonment by the Southam Com- 
pany of its strikebreaking and undermining activities against 
the ITU—in other words, a plain willingness to bargain with 
labor in good faith. 


Contentious always in disputes involving the ITU is 
this question of the all-union, or closed shop—a question 
that the typos refuse to submit to arbitration. Union-shop 
conditions are defined in the laws of the Typographical 
Union, and they have been described by Charles P. Howard, 
the late president of that union, as “the minimum of condi- 
tions under which union men will work.”4 This does not 
mean that the ITU would reject arbitration of wage rates 
and a varying number of working conditions; it does mean 
that it rejects emphatically any and all efforts to send to 
arbitration those basic conditions of employment which 
are “imbedded in its international laws.”® Because of this 
very pronounced stand printers are today in the forefront 


3See Labor Gazette, Dominion Department of Labor, for December, 
1946. 


4The Typographical Journal, February, 1929. 
5Jacob Loft, The Printing Trades (Farrar & Rhinehart), p.233. 
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of the fight for the closed shop. If the propaganda against 
the closed shop (which has been more accurately described 
by the American Federation of Labor as the all-union shop) 
has not yet reached the hysterical pitch in the Dominion 
that it has on the other side, let no one be too sanguine; 
B. A. Trestrail is reported to be on the job,® and Canadians 
can expect a cheap rehash of the most reactionary argu- 
ments from the U.S. labor front. Behind the opponents 
of the union shop have been rallied the combined forces 
of reaction. 

American hysteria against organized labor, which reaches 
its peak in the proposals of Senator Joseph H. Ball, of 
Minnesota, who would prohibit industry-wide collective bar- 
gaining and outlaw the closed shop, had its legislative 
beginnings in Florida, in 1943, when an amendment to the 
state constitution was passed outlawing closed shops and 
union-security agreements. Last fall Arizona, Nebraska, and 
South Dakota adopted similar amendments outlawing any 
provision in a collective bargaining contract which requires 
union membership as a condition of employment. It is said 
that other states in the Union are planning to follow the 
same course. In every case, of course, the determining 
factor will be the political strength of labor in the state. 
For labor, therefore, the moral should be obvious. When 
the drive gets under way here, Canadians would do well 
to remember that a large sector of Canada’s press has a 
strong personal interest in the outcome. It will be pretty 
hard for the Southams, for example, to present the case for 
the closed shop with much show of impartiality. 

Opponents of the all-union shop neglect invariably to 
indicate that such a shop can exist only by agreement of 
labor and management. Further, they unfailingly ignore the 
fact that multitudes of closed shops now in existence pro- 
vide convincing enough testimony of the complete efficacy 
of such a technique for the attainment of industrial peace. 
That a vast preponderance of the employers presently oper- 
ating under union shop contracts would not return to the 
chaos of former conditions is of no interest to the anti-labor 
politicians and propagandists, who ignore all the evidence 
as they proceed into the more comfortable atmosphere of 
abstract argumentation. For those who will consider evi- 
dence, the statement of Victor S. Riesenfeld, chairman of 
the national bargaining committee of the Clothing Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States, is of interest. As 
quoted in the New York Times of January 29, 1946, Mr. 
Riesenfeld was emphatic in his opposition to Senator Ball: 

“I do not want to appear to be making a prescription for 
all industries, but in the clothing industry, where we have 
a well-disciplined union and employer group and a genuine 
disposition on both sides to take into account our mutual 
problems, it would definitely be a step backward to return 
to local bargaining.” Conditions in the clothing industry are 
not exceptional. Trades unions in both major labor group- 
ings compare on the average with the needle trades’ workers’ 
organizations for honesty, intelligence, and responsibility. 
The difference, perhaps, is in the calibre of the employer 
groups. 

Joseph A. Padway, General Counsel for the American 
Federation of Labor, places the union shop next in import- 
ance to the right to strike as a protection of labor’s stan- 
dards.7 It should be remembered that if the closed shop 
is one in which none but union men may be employed, the 
open shop is typically one in which no union man is hired. 
The so-called open shop is in reality closed to union 
workers. 

The attitude of the anti-union employer has rarely been 


8What 6905 Canadian Workers Think, The Canadian Forum, October, 
1946. 
'The American Federationist, January, 1947. 
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expressed with more brazenness and less subtlety than in 
the current ITU-Southam dispute. In an advertisement 
which appeared in the Ottawa Citizen® last summer, it was 
announced that that paper “has definitely broken with 
labor unions with headquarters in the United States.” This 
is hypocrisy, since all five of the major unions in the printing 
trades have their headquarters in the U.S. Further, the 
advertisement stated, former employees who wished to return 
to work must “tear up their ITU cards and leave the union 
which has brought the present disaster upon them.” If 
there is irresponsibility or unreasonableness standing in the 
way of a speedy settlement of the printers’ strike, surely 
no person remotely familiar with the conduct of collective 
bargaining would be in doubt as to where the blame should 
be placed. The Southam Press depends upon the goodwill 
of Canadians in six cities, but sets a poor example in the 
treatment of its own employees. 


What is a 
Socialist Economy ? 
EA. Beder 


® THE WAVE of the future, whatever else it may indicate, 
clearly points in the direction of nationalization. Almost 
the whole of Europe in major or minor degree has its 
nationalized banking, industry, and transport. In the case 
of Russia this has been achieved almost 100 per cent; in 
Czechoslovakia and some of the Eastern states perhaps 60 
per cent; in France, Britain, Italy, and Germany the per- 
centage is at the moment less but growing, and, what is 
more important, the growth proceeds at no snail’s pace. 
Despite the brave cries of the free enterprisers and the 
victory of the Republican party in the United States, 
private ownership in the means of production fights a 
losing battle and everyone knows it. The real question is 
not: “Will nationalization supplant private ownership?” but 
“Does nationalization portend socialism?” Is there any 
practical difference between the nationalized and the social- 
ized state? Are they identical, are they complementary, 
or does one begin where the other leaves off? 

It is not difficult to comprehend what nationalization 
means: unquestionably it is state ownership. The state 
takes over the bank, the factory or the railroad which we 
then say is nationalized, and this may be so whether the 
state pays for the property or not. Whatever the means 
adopted, it now belongs to the state. It is nationalized. But 
what does socialism mean? Is it also state ownership? If 
so, what is the difference? ae 

This is not a new question. It has come up many times 
before. Engels dealt with it when he showed that state 
ownership of railroads and state monopoly of tobacco did 
not constitute socialism as quite a number of people 
imagined at that time (“For then Napoleon and Metternich 
would rank among the founders of socialism.”) And now 
because of the spate of nationalization that has arisen 
with the termination of the war, the question takes on 
relevance again. Not to be submerged in a swamp of 
definitions which always contain at least one elusive quali- 
fication which is forever squirming out of reach, it is best 
to generalize and say that socialism means the elimination 
of man’s exploitation by man; that it poses a condition of 
society wherein an owning class can no longer exploit 
a working-class: where the social product is shared on a 
social basis. 
8The Ottawa Citizen, June 15, 1946. 
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Thus socialism is more than the mere possession of 
physical plant and equipment by the state. These pro- 
perties must be possessed for a purpose, a social purpose, 
for the good of the whole society. And we see further that 
socialism is first and foremost a class question because, 
before it can become operative, the ruling class must be 
divested of its power and the means of production upon 
which its power rests. These are not the demands of some 
raucous soap-box orator inflamed by passion and prejudice, 
as it is common for the opponents of socialism to suggest 
when such demands are heard. These are the sane and 
calculated prerequisites for a new social order. Personal 
factors do not enter at all into the transformation of society. 
It is not the disposition but the possessions of the capitalist 
which make him dangerous. He may be good to his mother 
and abound in other bourgeois virtues, while the socialist 
may be a windbag or worse. Nevertheless, the saintly 
owner of the means of production must be expropriated for 
the social good. That is the logic of socialism. 

In economic terms socialism demands: 

1. An increase in the supply of goods and services, i.e., 
an increase in the national income. 

2. A manner of distributing this higher national income 
so that the increase is channelled in the producer’s direction. 

3. An overall form of planning and control which car 
ensure the economic needs of the state. 

4. Independence of the world market. 

A socialist economy to be effective must be able to 
organize the formation and disposition of the national income 
and at the same time insulate itself from world capitalism. 
That is why ownership of the means of production looms 
as the foremost step. That is why the demand for 
nationalization comes first. For without state ownership, 
state control is a precarious matter. Government schemes 
based upon control through laws which leave the means of 
production in private hands are all doomed to negation, if 
not to sabotage, by the private owners, as the war and more 
particularly the post-war period have demonstrated. : 
Aneurin Bevan, for example, complains of what the private 
interests are doing to his schemes of building houses for the 
masses in Britain. He shows how the building contractors 
divert their material to more profitable ends and how only 
32,000 homes out of 200,000 contracted for have been 
completed. “I want to make it clear that neither the 
government nor myself will be the scapegoat for other 
people’s behavior,” he says. He is quite wrong, of course, 
for the government will be held responsible, and rightly 
so. A labor government is supposed to know how much 
they can trust private enterprise. 

There are other difficulties which arise from partial 
nationalization. If the purpose of a socialist economy is 
the increase of the national, and, as a consequence, the 
individual producer’s income, what happens when the state 
takes over a deficit industry? Of course all would be well 
if it could convert the deficit into a profit, but usually there 
is no indication of this. The sick industry demands new 
capital, which becomes a charge on the national budget, 
and there is left only the long-term hope that finally it 
will become self-supporting. 

This is the sort of approach to which social democratic 
parties are particularly addicted: it is the sick industries 
that are singled out for nationalization. The profitable 
ones, since they are presumably operating in a healthy 
manner, are left to the still healthier private owners. But 
how is this going to increase the national income? If the 
nationalized industries are deficit industries requiring that 
the whole nation be taxed for their maintenance, and the 
private industries are profit industries which retain the 
major part of their profit, then the state is engaged not in 
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the socialization of industry but in state support of private 
capitalism. For no matter how glib the explanation, the 
private-profit sector cannot be taxed in any appropriate 
degree that will redress the balance. Once again the war and 
the post-war period showed that. 

High taxes and high production just do not jibe—the 
worker revolts just as much as the owner—so for the sake 
of the economy the high taxes are abandoned and the 
private enterpriser strengthens his hold over his own 
domain. Not only that, but he now has the material sinews 
to conduct an active campaign against the government. 

Thus partial nationalization, which has been achieved 
in varying degrees in most European countries and which 
brings into state operation many basic and yet deficit 
industries, can be seen as a most dangerous problem rather 
than an automatic process leading to the socialist state. 
It is true that the state must take the responsibility for 
the reconstruction and operation of these enterprises, but 
by the same token it is entitled to the economic “sweeteners” 
of the profit industries if for no other reason than to 
balance its budget. It is surprising that social democratic 
governments, who always find their plans for full social 
services balked by lack of funds, should deliberately refrain 
trom taking over those spheres of production which would 
yield the sums they require and which provide the only 
source from which they can arise. 

The specifications for a socialist economy include also 
the utilization of the creative powers of the working class. 
A peculiar feature of the nationalizations which have 
occurred in Europe since the end of the war is that although 
the state has taken title to many plants and enterprises, 





the administrative control of these establishments remains’ 


in the former owners’ hands to a great degree, or at least 
the same owner-managerial class still runs them. The 
nationalization bears no likeness to the traditional concept 
wherein the owning class is replaced by the working class; 


there appears to have taken place merely a formal change | 


in proprietors!. The state put up so much capita! and this 
appears to have satisfied everyone all round (at least 
everyone that counts); although the property was now 
“theirs” the working class remained the working class. It 
is true some of the new boards included workers, but this 
was usually in a minor or consultative capacity, and many 
conflicting gaps have appeared between the new state offi- 
cials and the workers?. 

The recent unofficial strikes in Britain and the prevalence 
of absenteeism are indications of a fundamentai hostility 
that has not been exorcised by the schemes for nationaliza- 
tion. Indeed, they give evidence of new problems emerging 
between bureaucracy and labor. Moreover, in Britain 
there is something nauseating in the spectacle of the workers’ 
representatives being elevated to the peerage the moment 
they enter the higher ranks of state management. How 
the perpetuation of such flagrant class distinctions (not 
only in prefix but in wage packet) can be defended is 
something that even British “reasonableness” will have 
some difficulty in explaining. 

These however are the thorns. The real problem arises: 


It is possible that in this period of capitalist decay, nationalization 
may become a defence mechanism by which capitalists seek to pro- 
long their social existence. That is, as heads of the new state entef> 
prises they are willing to replace themselves as owners . . . until the 
outlook changes. 

*In Europe the situation is quite complicated. Various enterprises 
were taken over during the period of liberation by the workers 
directly, then came boards set up by the new governments. These 
boards reflected the composition of the governments, but these govern- 
ments were themselves coalitions and constantly changing. Thus every 
type of committee’ governs enterprise—from communist to those set 
up by de Gaulle. 


\ 
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how is the transfer of power to be accomplished if the 
working class is to supersede the owning class without 
calling on the former owners for their administrative knowl- 
edge? For it is not enough to expropriate. It is essential 
also to maintain production. Is the working class capable 
of playing such a role? 


The whole theory of socialism depends upon the answer. 
If the workers are only the workers, then what is the 
use of dreaming about their conquest of power and a new 
society when they will never possess the “know how” to! 
administer it? This cry has been heard many times but the’ 
whole question is not as formidable as it is made to appear. 
In the first place, as raw human material, workers can learn| 
as quickly as any other group in society. There is ample 
proof of this in everyday industry. Furthermore, during te 
war, the production committees in the factories showed 
also the latent talent and ability that is kept submerged 
by capitalist society. Thus it is not the supply of human 
ability but the time-lag which is the real question: where 
are the managers and technicians coming from the day 
after the working class seizes power, and before it has 
its own trained personnel? ' 


The answer lies in the very plants and enterprises that| 
must be taken over to maintain society. It is doubtful 
if there is a qualified manager or technician today who 
would not just as soon work for the state as for private 
enterprise. Indeed, there are great numbers who would 
probably prefer such a course for they understand the 
superior professional opportunities and greater social secur- 
ity that would be open to them. Insofar as the technical 
operation of production is concerned it is hard to see how, 
any major difficulties could arise from social change. The 
capitalist is not indispensable. It is only the plants repre-) 
sented by his shares that are. Too many people assume | 
the plants and the shares to be the same thing. 


What the new government will probably lack will be 
competent people for the top level of government, which 
is a different thing from men with top business ability. 
Here it is up to the political party which seeks to govern. 
If it has provided a background for the right men, if it 
has trained them in the course of their own political | 
development, then they will exist. Broadly speaking the‘ 
quality of the men will depend upon the quality of the 
political party. There is more than accidental corres- 
pondence here. It still forms the basis for polemical dis- 
cussions on the respective merits of Lenin and Ramsay 
Macdonald. 

What the working class has to fear is not the inability to 
run the plants or lack of suitable mar-agers for them. The. 
main danger lies in the defeated elements in the social’ 
struggle who will seek to sabotage their plans at every turn. ; 
Again this is not soap-box oratory but a matter of history | 
and observable fact. In every country in Europe where some ' 
degree of nationalization has been attained this struggle 
goes on with relentless fury and endangers even the modest’ 
advantages that the workers may have gained so far. 


Incidentally, I believe that the reason so many former 
owners and members of the present ruling class are at the 
head of so many new state enterprises in Britain today) 
is not because they are indispensable, but because th 
Labor government does not intend to go beyond a 20 1 
per cent nationalization program. Obviously, if 80 per cen 
of the economy is to remain under private enterprise, the 
you cannot antagonize the private owners. You have t 
conciliate them. One form of conciliation which they appre 
ciate quite well is to permit them to ‘ead the new stat 
enterprises and to provide them with iste assistance in 
their own enterprises, such as steel and cotton. 
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It is obvious that a socialist economy is not easily come 

by; today the social and political factors involved are far 
more weighty than the purely economic ones, although this 
may not be apparent on the surface. For example, British 
difficulties in the production of coal would seem to be 
plainly an economic problem, until one analyzes the social 
| background of the conditions of production, and then the 
existence of an owning class and a working class is seen to 
be the fundamental obstacle. But coal was nationalized? 
| Yes, but the whole social structure of Britain is still abso- 
|lutely capitalistic in content. The workers can only read 
‘about a new order in the papers. They can’t taste it in 
their homes.* 

This has raised the sharpest sort of dilemma for the new 

,European governments. They must raise production at 
!once—it becomes a matter of life and death—but the work- 
‘ers have been molded in a pattern that resists the speed-up, 
ithat is hostile to such things as piece-work, bonuses, and 
‘stakhanovism. Long experience has shown them that they 
‘are not the gainers by extra productivity; they succeeded 
only in working themselves out of their jobs. The result 
is that the new governments and the trade unions find them- 
selves at cross purposes. On whose behalf are the workers 
ito “put their backs into it?” The social democratic govern- 
/ments say “it’s for yourselves, we are the masters now,” 
| but the workers see that the bulk of industry remains in 
' private hands. This is particularly so in France and Britain. 
Hence the workers show no enthusiasm for the tasks set 
them: the state may need the extra production—but it is 
the private owners who will get the profit. 

Such difficulties could extend themselves even if full 
nationalization came about. It is not enough that the 
former owning class is no longer in a position of exploitation. 
The new owners, the state or its representative bureaucracy, 
must also refrain from exploiting the workers, for other- 
wise the cry will soon be heard: “What is the difference?” 

There is no clearcut solution here. Everything depends 
on the level of productivity and the resources at the disposal 

| of the state when it takes over, as well as the quality of the 
leadership. In one sense exploitation must still go on under 
any regime for the simple reason that capital must be 

accumulated for future needs, and capital is only stored 
values derived from labor. But state exploitation can be 
infinitely superior to private exploitation since the state is 
in a position to level out many inequalities that are inherent 
in private enterprise. The state can act as insurance. It 
can average out the individual’s share of exploitation to 
a minor degree and so make it not only palatable but 
profitable over previous experience. 

The state has this potential. The problem is how can 
it be realized. One basic essential is to absorb the working 
class in the very process of government. Those who do 
productive work must have the feel (and the evidence) 
that everything is “theirs.” Only then can they give of their 
best. Only then is there any approach to socialism. 


Twenty-Six Years Ago 


Vol. 1, No. 7, April, 1921, Canadian Forum. 

In Canada, as elsewhere, we face strenuous times. It may 
not be given to the business and professional men to decide 
whether or not we are to enter upon a new social order. 
It does seem to be in their power to decide whether the 
transition period be comparatively easy or a long, drawn-out 
struggle marked by violence and general dislocation. 

J. S. Woodsworth. 


*This is confirmed rather surprisingly by Laski. “The impact 
made on my mind by the diagnosis is that the major problems of a 
mixed economy are greater than those of a fully socialist economy, 
especially in the realm of incentive.” (Toronto Star, Jan. 31, 1947.) 
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Design in Industry 
Hobn TS, rye 


> FEW PEOPLE realize the work involved in organizing an 
exhibit, particularly’of objects, and especially when it is 
to travel across Canada. Design in Industry has been seen 
in the east and is now travelling through to the west coast. 
It is an excellent show arranged by the National Gallery 
of Canada, the Department of Reconstruction and Supply, 
the National Research Council of Canada, and the National 
Film Board. 

It is the result of a survey* last year of the designs of 
ordinary objects for common use which are manufactured 
in Canada. The inquiry emphasized simplicity, fine pro- 
portions and fitness, for purpose. Good design for mass 
production was the criterion: the handcrafts were not 
emphasized, but it was suggested that some artists in this 
field as well as architects might well be employed as 
designers for mass-produced articles. 

Evidently some progressive manufacturers realize the 
competition which Canadian products will encounter from 
those made in countries where designers are employed in 
the whole process of manufacture. This does not mean 
turning out gift-shoppe glassware smeared over with oil- 
painted flowers. It means a new type of art training in which 
machinery and an expert technical knowledge of manu- 
facture are an integfal part. 

Some Canadian designers have been working with the 
National Research Council on various products. But on 
the whole, the survey showed that manufacturers did not 
know where to look for help except to American designers. 
Personally, I don’t think they could have tried very hard, 
considering all the efforts made in recent years to put 
the idea of design in industry across in Canada. The fact 
remains that a liaison between manufacturers and our art 
training centres is badly needed. A few centres for indus- 
trial design have been established in this country but for the 
most part manufacturers still need to be coaxed into paying 
much attention to them. The catalogue hints too that a 
stumbling block in many plants is the overcautious attitude 
of buyers who feel that people want only what has been 
on the market for years. 

Desperately needed now is simple furniture at a common- 
sense price. The show includes sectional furniture now on 
the market, plywood and metal used in various ways. New 
designs for plywood stacking tables and chairs and radio 
are shown. Some of these are meant for use in new audi- 
toriums; others are for the household. Houses are getting 
smailer, but most of the furniture available, or considered 
socially acceptable by many people, is of a monstrously 
overstuffed design which crowds people out of their 
bungalows like the Arab out of his tent. 

Good glassware and kitchen equipment are being pro- 
duced. The modern railway coaches are excellent in their 
simplified detail. Lighting fixtures for the most part were 
still found to belong to the era of candles and gas but some 
attention is being paid to this. Plastics, molded pottery, 
various metals, are all shown in a variety of forms. 

Some of the better department stores are doing a good 
educational job, but a nation-wide campaign for education 
in good design should be undertaken if the buying public 
is to get the idea. An exhibition such as this is an excellent 
beginning. é 


*Design for Use—a survey of design in Canada of manufactured 
goods for the home and office, for sports and outdoors. Donald W. 
Buchanan. January, 1947. 








Above: Sectional furniture, Snyder’s Ltd., Montreal, modern lamps in steel 

and aluminum and Canadian moulded and laminated plywood furniture. The 

chair is by Mouldcraft Products Ltd., Vancouver, the stacking table is an 
experimental design for the National Research Council of Canada. 


Left: Corner of a modern buffet sleeping car. Right: hand-blown water bottle 

machine moulded tumblers, Dominion Glass Company, Montreal. Steel Desk Lamp 

Crown Electric Company, Brantford. Machine-moulded pottery, Medalta Potteries 

Medicine Hat, Alberta; and Beauceware, St. Georges de Beauce, Quebec. Mode 
for radio cabinet of plywood. 
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Miracles on the Vistula 
aa Vowogrudshy 


& THE MILITARY VICTORY over the Red Army which 
the Polish forces achieved in 1920 at the very gates of 
Warsaw saved not only the capita] of Poland, but the coun- 
try’s independence as well. This victory is known in Polish 
history as the “Miracle on the Vistula.” 

After the January 19 elections in Poland, the Provisional 
Government triumphantly announced the overwhelming vic- 
tory of the administration-sponsored slate of candidates. 
The coalition of the Communist Polish Workers’ Party 
(PPR), the Socialists, and two Communist front organiza- 
tions awarded itself a crushing majority of votes and 392 
of 444 seats in the Polish Parliament (Sejm). It seems, 
however, extremely doubtful whether this new “miracle on 
the Vistula” will, like the one of 1920, further the cause 
of Poland’s independence. 

That the ruling communist minority was, from the start, 
determined to perpetuate itself in power by all and every 
means at its disposal—Yalta assurances of “free and unfet- 
tered” elections notwithstanding—is obvious to everyone 
who has followed pre-election developments in Poland. Less 
obvious, and perhaps more significant, are the reasons which 
led the Polish Socialist Party (PPS) to accept the com- 
munist-inspired formula of a common slate of candidates, 
a policy which, in effect, sanctioned both the principle of 
allotting in advance seats in the new parliament to the 
various political groups and the election methods designed 
to stamp out all serious opposition. 

There are those, of course, who prefer to regard the 
socialist movement in Poland as merely another front organi- 
zation ruled and controlled by the communists from behind 
the political scene. This view, when examined in the light 
of factual information, is, at best, a grossly misleading over- 
simplification. There can be no doubt that a genuine socialist 
movement does exist in the Poland of today; that Polish 
socialists are deeply concerned about the independence of 
their unhappy country; and that the attachment to demo- 
cratic freedoms and the belief in a humanitarian approach 
to the needs of the people have remained the basis of social- 
ist political thinking in Poland. Moreover, everyone who has 
had an opportunity to come in contact with the rank and file 
of the socialist movement in Poland, and everyone who 
carefully reads the Polish socialist press, can hardly escape 
the impression that the Socialist Party is actually struggling 
to counteract communist penetration into its ranks. 

What, then, are the reasons which caused the compara- 
tively strong and independent Socialist Party to subscribe 
publicly to measures which, in the long run, may be turned 
against its very existence? Why did the Socialists, appar- 
ently contrary to their own inclinations, participate in the 
mock elections of January 19 as one of the major partners 
in the “government bloc?” One of the causes was doubtlessly 
an extensive campaign of intimidation—a campaign of con- 
siderable psychological pressure conducted by the Polish 
Communists and by Soviet Russia. 

Long before the socialist-communist talks on the January 
elections were completed, the air in Poland was rife with 
rumors concerning Moscow’s attitude in the matter. Mos- 
cow, it was whispered, did not intend to confine its role 
to that of a mere spectator. Highly placed government 
officials admitted in public that a refusal on the part of 
the Socialists to join the common bloc would invite Russian 
interference,—the inference being, obviously, that whatever 
still remained of Poland’s independence would then inevit- 
ably be lost. It must be recalled that the Polish Socialist 
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Party had been the champion of Polish independence ever 
since the first World War, and that Polish Socialists always 
have been—and still are—extremely sensitive to all prob- 
lems bearing on the political independence of their country. 
These traditional sentiments were thus skillfully utilized 
in the campaign of intimidation designed to force the PPS 
into acceptance of the “single bloc” formula. The technique 
employed is strongly reminiscent of the methods used by 
Hitler Germany before 1939. To make the resemblance 
even more striking, the leaders of the Polish Socialist Party 
were invited to Moscow for a “friendly chat,” just as the 
highest officials of Prague or Vienna had been asked, in 
1938, to visit Berchtesgaden, where the “real facts” were 
painfully made clear to them. It was only after their 
leaders’ return from Moscow that the Polish Socialists 
finally agreed to play their assigned part in the Polish elec- 
tions, and to play it to the tune of the communist minority. 
Many a Polish Socialist must have recalled that submission 
to the Nazis’ requests did not save any of the victims from 
the fate which had been destined to them in Hitler’s scheme. 
If such voices were heard, their advice was not accepted. 
The Polish Socialists clearly believed that in submitting to 
the communist proposals they chose the lesser of two evils, 
that by joining the “bloc” they saved the independence of 
their country. 

However, aside from these exigencies of “practical poli- 
tics,” there were more fundamental considerations which 
persuaded the Polish Socialists to accept the non-democratic 
elections platform proposed by the Communists. These had 
to do with the old’ controversy regarding the advisability of 
what is known in socialist literature as the “dictatorship of 
the proletariat.” 

After the first World War socialists in many countries, 
faced with the choice of either following the still capitalist- 
minded majorities of their respective peoples, or of attempt- 
ing, as a minority, to seize the reins of government in order 
to establish socialist economies, turned toward the idea of 
“dictatorship of the proletariat” which endorsed the latter 
method. The communists went, in effect, one step farther, 
believing that their party alone had the right and duty to 
guide the politically backward peoples into the future social- 
ist state, and therefore denying all other proletarian groups 
control over the presumably transient dictatorial period. 
And it was largely due to the tragic developments within 
Soviet Russia that the influence of this faction of socialist 
thought in Poland steadily decreased in the period between 
the wars. 

Now, however, a modified type of similar reasoning is 
again evident in the Polish Socialist Party. Faced with the 
certainty that truly democratic elections would lift Mr. 
Mikolajczyk’s Peasant Party to power, some socialist lead- 
ers again argued against the advisability of a genuinely demo- 
cratic regime in the Poland of today. It was less erroneous, 
they felt, to sin against democracy than it was to endanger 
the process of establishing a socialist economy—an oppor- 
tunity which events beyond their control had made possible 
in Poland. It matters little here whether this reckoning 
was simply the old case of making a virtue out of necessity, 
or whether it was truly the conviction of responsible lead- 
ers. What is important is that it paved the way for the 
Socialist Party’s acceptance of the communist election 
formula. 

This new edition of the old “dictatorship-of-the-proletar- 
iat” theory, at present in vogue among some of the socialist 
leaders in Poland, differs from the old view in many respects. 
A quarter of a century ago the adherents of a similar point 
of view frequently went to prison for their convictions; in 
the Poland of today similar theories are a rather clever way 
of keeping out of trouble. A quarter of a century ago the 
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idea represented a daring challenge, a lofty dream of imme- 
diate liberation; now it smells rather strongly of a soldier’s 
boot. This state of affairs, however, is inevitable when out- 
moded political conceptions—ideas belonging to a bygone 
period of history—are hastily dusted off and forcibly 
adjusted in order to save faces. 

The plain truth is that even an election victory of the 
Peasant Party would not have—could not have—endangered 
the reconstruction of Poland along socialist lines. Just as is 
the case with many another country in post-war Europe, 
it is simply impossible for Poland to return to a capitalist 
economy after the terrible destruction wrought by the years 
of Nazi occupation. Even before the war Poland was shaken 
from end to end by a mighty struggle for social justice and 
political democracy waged by her peasants and workers. 
This revolutionary movement was steadily gaining momen- 
tum, and in 1938-1939 it assumed proportions comparable 
to those in few other European countries. Political strikes 
of workers and stoppages of food deliveries by Polish peas- 
ants as a means of opposing the semi-fascist government 
were a common occurrence in the pre-war life of the country. 
During the years of German occupation all political groups 


| of the Polish Underground, the representatives of the peas- 


ants included, published clandestine documents in which 
they pledged themselves to reconstruct Poland according 
to the principles of a planned economy, collective ownership 


of key industries, and political democracy—and all, quite 


naturally, supported an agrarian reform, long overdue in 
Poland. There was not a faction of Polish society during 
the occupation years, except an insignificant handful of 


_ hopeless reactionaries, that did not realize the compelling 


necessity for radical changes in the new Poland. I, for 
one, am convinced that the Polish people would have 
re-established their post-war life on a socialist basis without 
having been lashed into submission by imposed communist 
rulers. Any assumption to the contrary I believe to be a 
slander on the population of Poland, conveniently invented 
by those pursuing their own aims—aims which have nothing 
in common with the well-being of the people of Poland. 

I do, nevertheless, fully realize that today the socialist 
movement in Poland finds itself in an appalling predicament. 
It is quite easy to criticize the Polish Socialists; to help 
them is immeasurably more difficult. The least that the 
socialists the world over—those who work and fight in 
safer and happier circumstances—can do, is to try to under- 
stand their Polish comrades; and to distinguish between 
them and the communist bosses of their country. 


Non -Gdentification 


Turning from shadow to shadow, we find 
Nowhere the expected revelation, 

Never can establish a connection 
Between eye and image, surface and hand. 


Contained by crying flesh and bone, 
Unenvying, we lack 
Water’s ignorance of pain, 
The self-sufficiency of stone, 
Fire’s easy taut and slack; 
And therefore shall be hurt again. 
JM. 


Any Book you want may be ordered from Canadies Forum 
Book Service at the regular publisher’s price, postfree if payment is 
received with the order, or at the publisher’s price plus postage if 








| the book is sent C.O.D. Subscriptions for amy periodical may be 


ordered from us. Please address your orders to THE CANADIAN 
FORUM BOOK SERVICE, 16 Huntley Street, Toronto 5, Canada. 
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The Jac Song of 
George D. Goldstock 
(With apologies to T. S. Eliot) 


Let us go then you and I 

Where promises are spread out against the sky, 
Like Abbot etherized upon a table. 

Let us go through certain half defeats, 

The muttering retreats 

Of restless fights about the Province tax, 

And sawdust Caesars’ with their false attacks, 
Drews that follow like a tedious argument 
Of insidious intent, 

To lead around the Dominion’s question. 

Oh do not ask what is it? 

Let us go and watch him fizz it! 


See the tax bill come and go, 
In the room Great Drew says no! 


For Drew has known it all already, known it all, 
Has known the market failures and the crash, 
He has measured out his life in terms most rash. 
He knows the voices of depression call 
Beneath his mask, the future gloom; 

Yet how does he presume? 


We grow old — we grow old — 

We shall see the tax bills fold 

Through the violent selfishness of just the few. 
Do we dare let villains reach, 

With the grasping of a leech, 

As the premiers like Duplessis and George Drew? 


We see that tax bills come and go, 
Still the gallant crew says no/ 


Thersites. 


Index to Volume 26 


Volume 26 index, April 1946 to March 1947, will be ready 
shortly. All libraries on our list will be sent a copy. Other 
subscribers who wish to have copies should send us a postcard. 
There is no charge for the index. 
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Hecordings 
P hilep } 2 


® SEVERAL interesting albums scheduled for release in 
recent months have just appeared in Toronto stores. The 
finest of these is called “Carmen (Excerpts)” (Victor— 
$9.10). While the title is literally true, it may leave a false 
impression of the album as a hodge-podge of the favorite 
arias. This is not the case. Enough of the opera is repro- 
duced on the twelve record sides to give a semblance of 
continuity to the music and the story. This effect is greatly 
enhanced by an elaborate and excellent set of program notes, 
containing the French text and English translation, as well 
as a readable account of the story and a number of photo- 
graphs of actual productions. Such an album is manifestly 
a good thing for people who cannot afford to purchase the 
entire opera. The performance is by the R.C.A. Victor 
orchestra under Erich Leinsdorf with Gladys Swarthout 
as Carmen, Robert Merrill as Escamillo, Ramon Vinay as 
Don Jose, and Licia Albanese as Micaela. Although Albanese 
sings well and powerfully, she sounds much too heroic to be 
in character as the weak and long-suffering Micaela. The 
chorus under Robert Shaw is very good. 


Rudolf Serkin’s new recording of Beethoven’s “Sonata 
Pathetique” (Columbia—$4.00) is now available in Canada. 
When it was released in the United States several months 
ago, B. H. Haggin, writing in The Nation, termed Serkin’s 
performance “rattling, dull, almost unbelievable”. Having 
read this, I was surprised to find the performance more than 
satisfactory except for certain sections in the middle move- 
ment. This brings up a question: to what extent should we 
allow ourselves to be influenced by the opinions of a respected 
critic? 

Apparently, the reader must assess the value of a 
critic’s writing only through a long-range acquaintance 
with it, and through a repeated comparison of his own 
opinions with those of the critic. Only then will he be able 
to compensate for the critic’s natural prejudices. Thus, I 
have learnt that where Haggin says “terrible” I often prefer 
to say “not quite satisfactory”. The result is that I can 
seldom tell if a piece is bad by reading Haggin, just as it is 
impossible for me to tell whether a performance is good or 
not by reading the notices of most Toronto critics, who 
apparently have a great admiration for everything. It is 
unfortunate that Haggin is so addicted to the use of his 
admittedly brilliant invective. By all means, let him use 
extremely severe language to describe the numerous albums 
which are extremely bad. But Serkin’s new recording can- 
not be classed as one of these. 


Brahms’ “Sonata for Clarinet and Piano, Opus 120, No. 
2,” has been recorded by Benny Goodman and Nadia 
Reisenberg (Columbia—$4.00). Goodman plays the clarinet 
part in a very dull fashion. He never appears to be aware 
that Brahms’ music requires careful phrasing and inflec- 
tion. The piano part receives a much more vigorous treat- 
ment, but the combination seldom sounds alive. This is 
due in part to poor recording. The music is melodic and 
pleasantly unpretentious compared to Brahms’ other works 
of the same period. It has been transcribed for viola and 
piano by William Primrose, who has recorded it for Victor. 
The music is given better treatment in the latter recording. 


Columbia also offers Darius Milhaud’s “Suite Francaise,” 
played by the New York Philharmonic, under the composer 
(Columbia—$3.00). The recording is adequate and the 
performance good. 
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[rama Festival 
D. Mosdell 


> THIS YEAR the Central Ontario Drama Festival swung f 
into action for the first time since 1939. Nine entries com- [ 


peted for the privilege of going on to the Dominion Festival 
at London in May: two masques, How Death Came into the 
World, by Alexander, and Aria da Capo, by Millay; a three- 
act play, The Torch-Bearers, by George Kelly; the first act 


of Odets’ Awake and Sing!; and five one-act plays — The jg; 
Happy Journey, by Thornton Wilder, Bright and Glorious, 
by Phyllis Stratford, Family Album, by Noel Coward, and © 
two Pirandello plays, The Man with the Flower in His | 


Mouth, and The Jar. 


The first night of the Festival opened with rather more 
promise than performance; Wilder’s play called for, but did | 
not get, considerable skill in pantomime and a kind of © 


physical inventiveness from the players. Wilder would not 
have been outraged if he had seen the performarice, but I 
hardly think he would have been gratified, either. Bright and 
Glorious, the second entry, was a dull and wordy play with 
some very silly lines — “Ever since I’ve known you, you’ve 
been dropping richness into my life” is a line which no actor, 
however practised, should be asked to say; it has an aura 
of pigeons about it. Maire Jackson, as Mrs. Eberts, however, 
did her excellent best with a distressingly poor part, and 
might have been given more credit, publicly, than she got. 
Aria da Capo followed; it is an intelligent play with some 
idea behind it, but here again the players lacked the grace 
and aplomb which Columbine, Pierrot, and a couple of 
nimble shepherds should have had. Still, from the point of 
view of the audience, it was well worth seeing; and surely 
an audience deserves some consideration. 

The second night began with How Death Came into the 
World, an American Indian spirit legend. This masque too 
contained some rather painful dialogue; it was unfortunately 
all too easy to listen with half the mind, and to speculate 
with the other half on why plays about death should have 
such a morbid attraction for amateur players. The masque 
came to a climax however with some remarkable dancing 
by Jack Medhurst, and the sets were admirable. The first 
act of Awake and Sing! was interesting enough in content, 
and the acting on the whole was quite good; but as the 
adjudicator remarked, it is difficult, and yet necessary, to 
judge potential performance as well as actual performance 
when only part of a play is given. The Civic Theatre’s choice 
of Family Album was severely criticised by Mr. Ljungh, 
because, he said, it takes a finished English company to do 
Coward justice, and the shades, intonations, and general 
adroitness of such a play are beyond the reach of any amateur 
company. Nevertheless many less critical members of the 
audience were quite entertained by this presentation; they 
felt that the actors were pretty well aware of what Mr. 
Coward meant, though certainly a trifle more élan and pre- 
cision would have been gratefully received. 

It was not until the third evening, and the performance 
of the two Pirandello plays, however, that we suddenly 
began to see that there might conceivably be some connection 
between an amateur festival and professional theatre. Until 
now, in fact, we had thought that the prize would have to be 
awarded to the play which had given the least pain to the 
greatest number. At last it seemed possible that at least 
one of two plays which had given positive pleasure, both in 
content and presentation, might be suitably rewarded. 
Pirandello is not everybody’s meat, of course, but he is 
undoubtedly an adult and a craftsman; and the players were 
in both cases quite equal to the job of presenting him. 
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We regret to state that the final night’s performance 
descended again to the level and the standard of a church 
young people’s guild. The Torch-Bearers, according to 
‘several devotees of amateur dramatics, can be really funny 
Jif it is well done; but it was a night of interminable and 
spectacular boredom for more than one member of the 
audience to watch this heavy-handed satire on amateur 
|idramatics in which it was embarrassingly clear at times that 
‘the players were in no position to satirize bad acting. 
‘We may debate whether it is better to see a bad play, well 
} done, or a good play, badly done; but a bad play, badly done, 
jis a waste of time from any point of view. 


It is perhaps relevant to remark here that these amateurs 
could scarcely have had a more indulgent audience, or a more 
satisfactory theatre than Toronto’s Hart House. The adju- 
dicator’s remarks at the end of each evening’s presentations 
were illuminating, and even for the audience, vastly instruc- 
tive. Mr. Ljungh’s comments and suggestions were so acute 
and so just, in fact, that we were completely unprepared 
» for the shock of surprise and bewilderment we felt when the 
» final awards were announced. First and second prizes went to 
| the Canadian masque, How Death Came into the World, and 
| to The Torch-Bearers, the three-act disaster. Yet there can 
» be no doubt whatever that the best performances of the best 
| plays were given Thursday evening by the Arts and Letters 
)Club in The Man with the Flower in His Mouth, and by the 
Toronto Conservatory Players in The Jar. 


The only conclusion for us to draw is that there must be 
a good deal more about a drama festival, or about this 
| adjudicating business, than meets the eye. If the prizes were 
» awarded with the Dominion Festival firmly in mind, then 
) there must be something peculiar about the standards of the 
| Dominion Festival. It is possible, for instance, that in the 
phrase “national theatre,” the Dominion adjudicators lay 
-more emphasis on “national” than on “theatre”; and that 
therefore Canadian dramatists are to be encouraged at the 
expense of Canadian acting companies. This is an indefens- 
ible and short-sighted policy; it is surely desirable to develop 
/a professional theatre first, and to determine its national 
character afterwards. Coddling Canadian drama is as dis- 
' astrous as coddling the Canadian novel, and far too much of 
it is being done. 


_If, however, the local adjudicating is at fault in this par- 
ticular local Festival, it must be because someone is playing 
politics within the amateur dramatic world, a sphere of 
which I am completely ignorant. It was for instance sug- 
gested that one or two members of the Pirandello play casts 
) Were semi-professionals, and had an unfair advantage over 
the strictly amateur players, who act in their spare time. 
| But if any group of players is eligible to compete in an 
| amateur festival, their professional finish should not be held 
against them, particularly since the local festival is merely 

a preliminary try-out for a more important competition. 
F Central Ontario should put its best (and for “best” read 

Closest to professional calibre”) foot forward. The prize 
5 for the best actress, incidentally, went to Dagmar Hinch, 
who, it appears, is almost blind. The adjudicator felt that 
she did awfully well under such a handicap, and of course 
he was right; but that is not a consideration which has any 
critical validity. Nor should any consideration of what com- 
pany got the prize last time have an influence on the adju- 
dicator; it is a great pity that he should have laid himself 
open to any such suspicion. The amateurs have a great deal 
to learn; and so, I think, has Mr. Ljungh. Some attention 
should also be paid to the classification of-entries; it is diffi- 
cult to balance a masque against a three-act play and reach 
any very satisfactory conclusion; it is like trying to decide 
which is best, Chateau Yquem ’17, or beer. One thing, at 
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least, is clear: it is a bitter thing to watch through four 
nights of amateur theatricals in the hope that some respect- 
able talent may be discovered and encouraged; to find it, 
indeed; and then to see some obscure irrelevance destroy 
the entire purpose of the Festival in a welter of ill-considered 


judgments. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Anderson and Page 


The Editor: Under the title of “New Canadian Poetry,” 
you published in your February issue a review by A. J. M. 
Smith of two recently published volumes: The White Centre 
by Patrick Anderson, and As Ten, As Twenty by P. K. 
Page. I find in this review a series of misleading or. false 
statements, and a complete disregard of one fundamental 
aspect of the poetry concerned. 
What is missing in the examination of the poems by Miss 
Page is missing in the general comment: “In the inner life 
of reverie, of self-analysis, and of dreams she finds a mirror- 
like stage for the reenactment of the hesitations and struggles 
of objective experience . . . Illness is a constant symbol.” 
The statement seems to be true as far as it goes (I say 
“seems” because a phrase like “objective experience” might 
mean anything or nothing). But your critic has nowhere 
informed us that Miss Page tries to interpret the illness of 
her separate self in relation to a particular social system, that 
she frequently sees the “hesitations and struggles” in terms 
of class oppression, and that she suggests a solution as well 
as an analysis. While we are told that she suffers from a 
“disease called Pity,” we are not told that she is capable of 
indignation. I do not mean that we can discuss Miss Page’s 
poetry exclusively in terms of its social ideas; I am saying 
that we cannot ignore those ideas entirely without a basic 
falsification. 
Your critic undertakes an examination of three poems by 
Patrick Anderson with somewhat similar results. 
It is simply not true that the first poem in The White 
Centre—“Landscape”—deals with the Wordsworthian theme 
of “the healing power of nature on the percipient being.” 
So far as the theme is concerned, Nature is used in the 
poem only as a metaphor. The relation of man to nature 
is meant as a frame of reference within which the t 
tries to realize a conception of man’s relation to ‘society. 
The poem contains an effort—successful or not—to give 
a Marxist sense of the inter-relation of subject and object— 
man and society. This is apparent from the final stanza, 
which Mr. Smith finds “disappointing,” where the “hills” 
are used symbolically: 
O welcome the medicine man with the gay moral 
whose lovely politics are entirely love, 
who says thai he is responsible to these hills— 
in him they shall move. 

But it is equally apparent from the rest of the poem. 

The critic’s errors culminate in his analysis of the poem, 
“Mother’s Boy.” He praises this poem partly because its 
imagery is “self-consistent and harmoniously related.” He 
appears to mean that it adopts a single frame of reference— 
that of the theatre—and strictly adheres to it through the 
course of its three stanzas. But the virtue of the meta- 
physical method—and the poem is conceived against the 
background of metaphysical poetry—is not that its imagery 
is self-consistent, but that, within a frame of reference 
which remains consistent, it develops the contradictions 
of metaphor to the furtherest possible degree. Mr. Smith 
is wrong in calling “Mother’s Boy” a “new departure” for 
Anderson. The poet has used the same method before—in 
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his “Junior Class”—but he has used it with limited success, 
because, I believe, the dialectic of the metaphysicals is 
alien to him. Consciously or not, Mr. Smith is judging 
Anderson’s poetry by a standard which suits this isolated 
instance, but which is not applicable to the poetry as a 
whole. He has noticed that the later poems are “simpler” 
and “better organized”; he does not understand that the 
organization results from a-re-established balance between 
the object and its metaphor—in critical terms the “tenor” 
and “vehicle’—in such a way that the object is no longer 
obscured or clouded over by the metaphor. We should 
not force on Anderson a different kind of organization—the 
metaphysical organization of consistency in contradiction— 
if his talents lead him in another direction. If we do, we 
will be apt to make the mistake which the critic has made 
here—of describing a relatively unimportant poem in the 
terms reserved for a masterpiece. 

I think we begin to see why Mr. Smith’s criticism is 
so largely mistaken: he cannot meet the poets on their 
own terms. Both Miss Page and Mr. Anderson have been 
influenced by socialist ideas, and principles attaching them- 
selves to socialism, which they have sought to realize in 
their poetry. Clearly, we must acknowledge the presence 
of these ideas in their work, try to ascertain what role 
they play and with what success they are used. We would 
expect some definition and an approach to these problems 
in a review almost two pages in length. But except for a 
casual, patronizing reference to “idealistic politics” and 
Stephen Spender, Mr. Smith has never once mentioned what 
is indisputably a main driving force in both poets. He has 
tried to judge what these poets are saying, before he has 
bothered to tell us what it is. 

John Sutherland, Montreal, P.Q. 


(Mr. Smith replies: Thank you for the opportunity of 
replying to Mr. Sutherland. His complaint boils down to 
this—that I have not discussed the poetry of Miss Page 
and Mr. Anderson from the point of view of a Marxist, 
or as Marxist poetry. Because he himself adopts a limited 
and narrow view he is bound to find a broader and truer 
one “false” and “misleading.” 

Mr. Sutherland has recently changed his mind about the 
value of Miss Page’s poetry as an analysis of the class 
struggle. Compare what he says in the second paragraph 
of his letter with what he was writing just the other day in 
the current issue of Northern Review. “The poet’s idea of 
what is wrong with society,” he declared in a long article 
on Miss Page, “is decidedly confused, bound to the caprices 
of a personal conflict, and so her idea of a solution is vague 
and weakly felt.” And again: “In spite of the venom of her 
so-called social poems, she finds the Marxist thinking too 
harsh .. .” Further on he writes, “The glitter, the flippancy, 
and dash indicate in her case a self-consciousness unaccom- 
panied by intellect or even by sophistication.” The conclu- 
sion is the obvious one that Miss Page’s thinking is Freudian 
rather than Marxist. Now, however, Mr. Sutherland says 
this vague, weakly felt, and timid thinking is a fundamental 
and positive aspect of the poetry concerned and castigates 
me for concentrating instead on the much richer psychologi- 
cal poetry. I don’t know which Mr. Sutherland to take 
seriously. I do not, however, share the low opinion of Miss 
Page’s “social” poetry, though I think her subjective work 
is more interesting. 

With respect to Mr. Anderson’s poems Mr. Sutherland 
performs some fantastic feats to fit them into a pre-con- 
ceived pattern of their meaning and importance. The 
explanation with regard to “Landscape” that by “nature” 
(snow, grass, swans, pines, petals, waves, sea, stones, fields, 
forests, hills) the poet means “society” is absolutely unsup- 
ported ‘by anything in the poem. The characteristic of every 
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object held up for the consideration of the protagonist is 


that it is non-human, a part of the world of nature, not 

of man. Perhaps I should have stated the theme of the | 
poem more fully. It is this: Nature is empty of significance | 
until it is apprehended sensuously and emotionally as af 
possession and a responsibility; self-realization and worth” 
of character are defined and measured by the way in which!™ 
this gift and this responsibility are taken up. The secret (as 
we might expect) is the magic word love. The ag Re 
as I said, a fair example of Mr. Anderson’s talent—is Words. - 
worth-cum-rose-water. 

Mr. Sutherland wrote recently that “Our tradition off 
social optimism—I include Birney, Scott, Marriott, and ~ 
others—is also our tradition of mediocrity. ” He ought to, 
have added Anderson’s name to this list. Anderson’s social- 
ist poems too are his weakest. His real strength and original. 
ity are in his intimately personal poems where he makes a” 
more than Wordsworthian rapprochement with nature, and | 
in his metaphysical poems. 

About “Mother’s Boy” I need say little. If Mr. Sutherland | 


chooses to underestimate its value that is his privilege and _ 4 
his loss, and possibly a measure of his equipment as a critic) q 


So Many Lost Weekends 


The Editor: In reference to your editorial, “Too Many fi 


Lost Weekends” in the March issue I feel that there are | 


some things that ought to be said.. There is almost complete | 


unanimity on the part of thinking people that there are ; 
grave dangers attending the use of alcoholic beverages. As | § 


soon as we reach the point where we seek to correct recog- 
nized evils, there is a wide difference of opinion. We must 
face the fact that the liquor question is decidedly complex 
and that those who seek to unduly simplify it are as much 
in error as those who blithely ignore the whole problem. 

There is a problem. For various reasons it is one of 
increasing importance. When Yale School of Alcohol Studies 
investigates several hundred cases of alcoholics and finds 
that a trifle over 30 per cent became such between the ages 
of 17 and 21, we immediately are forced to the conclusion 
that it must have careful attention. It has always been, and 
is now more clearly recognized as the task of many folk and 
not that alone of “full-time temperance agitators.” 


The alcoholic is now being spoken of as “a sick man.” In 
every other form of illness we give careful consideration 


to the cause of the infection. The same should be true here. 
The bench will tell you, has told you, that alcoholic bever- 
ages are the largest single contributing cause of crime. 


Recently a professor in Toronto gave it as his opinion after 
investigation, that 45 per cent of all highway accidents are FF 


the result of alcohol. Social disease was stated this fall in 


Toronto University as being 


cases examined. Juvenile delinquency, which is so often 
mis-named, being actually parental delinquency, is largely 
rooted in drink, until a domestic court judge recently said 
to the writer: “In God’s name isn’t there more you can 
do to help protect our homes?” 

Drink is not the only problem, but it is a serious one, and 
when you note the major tasks on our hands: peace, public 
welfare, economic justice and protection of democratic in- 
stitutions, it is not hard to believe that drink adds to the 
task of solving each of these. Are we in Ontario really seek- 
ing a solution of an extremely difficult and age-old problem, 
or are we using the traffic merely as a source of income? 
Whatever our glib use of smooth words may be, we will, 
in the not distant future, be judged by the sincerity of our 
motives, as other men have been. 

C.W. DeMille, 
General Secretary, 
Ontario Temperance Federation, Toronto 
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TURNING NEW LEAVES 


>» INTO THE VARIOUS branches of the Services went 
a mixture of capable men, ineffectuals, born rebels, and 
neurotics. With this raw material the Services attempted 
to turn out a limited number of models, designed for speed 
and efficiency at a minimum cost. Out of the Services came 
a mixture of capable men, ineffectuals, experienced rebels, 
and neurotics. The shocking thing was that many who went 
into the mill under one classification came out under another. 
Now, it is easy to imagine strong-lunged ineffectuals de- 
veloping skill in taking and giving orders to the honor and 
glory of their good name, or capable men being thwarted 
in their natural talents by such vacant regenerates until 
the point of neurosis is reached. It is possible to conceive 
the strong and complex forces that work on the minds of 


+ all these men in action, forcing predominant characteristics 


to the surface, and pitting one strain against another under 
the stress of a merciless necessity. But battle often purged 
men of their eccentricities, and gave them a sense of fulfil- 
ment which those behind the lines lacked. 


It was in the base depots, in rear echelons and holding 
units, that a good deal of the transmigration of personalities 
which we spoke of above took place. Remember that there 
was no huge percentage of men acting as warriors; the great- 
est number of men fell into the administrative and training 
group. These people were given little jobs or big jobs in 
the base units, and there they passed their time, with 
a canteen and an occasional show to take the place of their 
family, their friends, and their vegetable gardens. Their 
numbers were augmented by waifs and strays whom the 
army had forgotten, by soldiers returned worn, wounded 
cr weary from the front, and by those who continually 
lamented or rejoiced, depending on their peculiar disposi- 
tions, at being unable, for medical reasons, to move into 
action. Here life was meaningless, the days empty, the work 
frustrating, and the liquor rising steadily in price as ennui 
drove more and more to seek mandragora. Here the strong 
man weakened, and the weak men wrote yet more melan- 
choly letters home. Here was where tempers were frayed 
continually, and where the will decayed through inertia, 
and where endless reports on front-line activity tended to 
develop a sense of guilt. Canadians think of Aldershot, 
Avellino, or Nijmegen in its latter days. Robert Lowry 
remembers San Cialo. 

In his little novel,* Lowry presents an authentic picture 
of life in a base camp in Italy. He packs the space of a 
couple of days with the right kind of incident to make the 
atmosphere easily accessible to the reader, and above all, as 
convincing as it is true and undistorted. His San Cialo, the 
base of an American Recce Squadron, and a related photo- 
graphic reproduction centre, is San Severo, near Foggia, 
where such units were actually based. I spent two weeks 
in 1944 in Mr. Lowry’s setting, on a course connected with 
the centre (a welcome holiday from the front!) and can 
assure the reader that nothing has been rearranged in the 
setting and atmosphere except the name of the town itself. 
The schoolhouse in which the film outfit was situated was 
quite real, as was the pretentious Opera House and the 
Officers’ Club it contained. In other words, the novel is 
probably a quite true report of life in San Severo in 
January of 1945. 

Everything in the novel contributes to the air of lassi- 
tude and inertia, from the idleness of the clerks in the snowy 
season when the planes were not doing reconnaissance, to 
the boring and meagre entertainment which the town offered. 
The author manages to get across the absence of interest in 


*Casualty: Robert Lowry; Jonathan David; pp. 153; $2.50. 
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life, the impression of an existence in which morals and intel- 
lect, rarely required, are all but dead, and the picture of the 
strained frustration which fills those moments not occupied 
with the usual circular conversations revolving about the 
weather, sex, food and home. Not a single intelligent and 
coherent thought brightens the dreary round exhibited in 
these pages. The men are preoccupied with themselves on 
an animal level most of the time, and are ever on the alert 
to defend themselves against those companions, forced upon 
them, of whom they have long since grown weary. For the 
sort of atmosphere which played an important part in the 
shaping of many a veteran’s seemingly incongruous attitude 
today, the civilian reader especially should take note of 
this story. 


Unfortunately, Lowry did not do too well in creating the 
characters of the novel. In the first place the work is short, 
swift in progress, journalistic in its approach, leaving little 
room for character portrayal, other than what is necessary 
to demonstrate the state of mind in which the author finds 
the soldiers of San Cialo. In the second place I suspect 
that Lowry has identified himself with his hero Hammond, 
to the detriment of both Hammond and the novel. I imagine 
that Lowry as a soldier in these surroundings, no matter 
how fed up he was, did take an interest in the decaying 
personalities about him. He was probably quite sensitive 
to the situation, and as a sensitive person, created a world 
for himself to tide over the barren stretches of life—pre- 
sumably stocking it with a few well-tended dreams about 
the books he would write eventually. To Hammond, how- 
ever, he does not allow this same sensitivity, for that would 
tend to shatter the effect of complete frustration which is 
the book’s whole atmosphere, and prevent him from appear- 
ing as a “casualty”, in the full sense of the word. Therefore 
Hammond is the fallen hero when the story opens. There 
is nothing left to happen in the book; the whole interest 
must settle on the situation which caused the fall. Yet 
Lowry infers somehow that Hammond was a sensitive man, 
one who deserves our sympathy more than do those who 
surround him, I, for one, cannot see Lowry’s point of view. 
Hammond should have gone home in the end and written 
a book, and not, for some reason, given in to the whole mess 
as he did. Lowry tries to make him represent at once the 
keen ex-reporter, and the ordinary base depot soldier, and 
as this God-man he is by no means self-explanatory. 


Hammond moves among a group of men who represent 
only certain of the aspects one might expect to find in such 
a situation. There are disillusioned fledglings, the Colonel 
who has risen from a particularly unimpressive civilian posi- 
tion, ambitious young lieutenants, and the common flock 
who have delivered themselves to abandonment without 
wondering why. Hammond, as I said, gets the only sym- 
pathy allowed, presumably because the difficulties which 
overthrew him were those which troubled Lowry, while the 
other characters represent the elements of army life which 
caused the author most annoyance. Superior officers, and a 
willing assumption of whatever duties are imposed, must 
both have been anathema to Lowry. I feel in reading of the 
prudish young lieutenant that I am seeing him as Hammond 
would conceive him to be, for he is allowed only the habits, 
and indeed, personal reflections, which Hammond would 
most despise. Hammond is the only character who seems 
whole; the others are merely vignettes of attitudes which 
were a part of many soldiers’ constitutions, and it is only 
because of this partial truth that they manage to exist at all. 


So, in creating a document, Lowry fails to produce a 
satisfactory novel. It is as though Hamlet were to begin 
with the grave-diggers’ scene. Too much has gone before 
to permit us to achieve a full sympathy for the hero, although 
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we can deduce from what we do see that the man is probably 
being most unjustly used. Lowry has sacrificed complete- 
ness of form for a false compactness of narration. 
However, although the soldiers of Casualty do not receive 
an impartial justice in characterization, they and their 
situation are such as to deserve your attention, both as a 
revelation of what has passed, and as an indication, curiously 
subjective at times, of problems which will attract the atten- 
tion of those concerned with the contemporary rehabilitation 
program. G. J. Woop. 


BOOKS REVIEWED 


AUTO-DA-FE: Elias Canetti (trans. from the German by 
C. V. Wedgwood); Clarke, Irwin & Co. (Jonathan 
Cape); pp. 464; $4.50. 

No one, after reading Elias Canetti’s Auto-da-Fé could 
raise the slightest whisper of complaint about the author’s 
intellectual sincerity. Whether his bleak prognostication 
of man’s fate be true or not, the author delivers his uncom- 
promising message with sledgehammer blows. At the conclu- 
sion of the book the reader is left staggering, not only 
because of the story of unrelieved mental horror and physi- 
cal brutality, but because of the terrifying implications 
of the author’s sermon. 

The novel is ostensibly a study of obsessions. The prin- 
cipal character, Peter Kien, is a middle-aged Sinologist, 
living, when the book opens, a solitary existence in a top- 
floor apartment into which the day is admitted only through 
skylights in the roof, as all the windows have been bricked 
up to accommodate unending shelves of books. Supreme 
in his knowledge of oriental texts, he avoids as far as pos- 
sible any contact with the outside world. A twist of his 
obsession leads to an appalling experiment in marriage 
with his housekeeper, who is also a victim of obsessions 
(principally about money). The symptoms of madness 
set in, and, thrown out of his apartment, he begins his 
confused wanderings in the city, carrying the immense load 
of his private library in his head. Like Lear he has a 
companion; but this is not a kindly fool, but a little Jewish 
hunchback, whose mind is a psychological morass of com- 
plexes arising out of his racial origin and physical deformity, 
which he compensates for with a delusion of being the 
world’s chess champion. Every character encountered in 
the book is obsessed, from the hawker who sees the whole 
world in terms of fat women, to the retired policeman, a 
sadistic bully, who finds joy only in cruel exhibitions of 
masculine strength. 

It might be assumed from this suggestion of the novel’s 
content that the reader would need a textbook of abnormal 
psychology for constant reference. But this is unnecessary; 
Canetti is sparing in the use of psychological jargon, as 
his purpose is to build up, by a cumulative process, a picture 
of obsessed humanity in order to make a broad philosophical 
generalization. The reader is conducted into the mind of 
obsession with all its dull, thumping reiteration. The method 
of unflinching veracity subserves the author’s purpose of 
compelling the reader to explore his own mind for analogous, 
if less obviously harmful, conditions. For Canetti considers 
every modern man to be obsessed. 

The symbolism of the book is apparent from the opening 
pages, in which Kien is immured in his library, to the final 
chapter in which fire sweeps away the mad scholar and his 
books in a terrible holocaust. The novel is a ruthless 
indictment of the world in the head—our own rational 
civilization. “We sit on our thickheaded sanity like a vul- 
ture on a pile of gold,” says the psychiatrist in the novel. 
“Understanding as we understand it, is misunderstanding. 
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If there is a life purely of the mind, it is the madman who 


is leading it.” At times it would appear 





as if the insane © 


alone were happy, as they have ceased to strive after that © 
intellectual and individual consciousness which is a rejection © 
of animal mass existence. Educated men have only drawn © 


a cordon sanitaire for the individual against the mass in 
their own souls. Resistance to the animal mass soul expresses 
itself as obsessed individualism, but the time will come 
“possibly in a single country first, eating its way out from 
there” when the mass animal soul will gather its fragments 
and destroy the life of the intellect. 

It is a gloomy theory; even the psychiatrist in the novel 
takes no interest in the cure of his patients, as he is con- 


vinced that the whole civilizing process is destructive of © 
itself. Perhaps it is only clutching at a straw to hope that 


integration of the civilized personality is still possible along 
the lines which Jung suggests, but I for one would hope 
this. Those who have a taste for pessimism will like Auto- 
da-Fé, but it is a disheartening book: a sermon of passion- 
ate warning which holds out no prospect of salvation. 
John Garrett. 


LOYALIST NARRATIVES FROM UPPER CANADA: 
edited by James J. Talman; Champlain Society 
(Toronto); pp. Ixv, 411. 

The Champlain Society has done a wonderful work in the 
publication of volumes of original material on Canadian 
history from the works of Champlain himself down to the 
records of the Hudson’s Bay Company now in the process of 
being printed. Many of these works are of interest primarily 
to specialists in Canadian history, but some of them deserve 
much wider circulation than can be obtained by publications 
that are issued only to the small group of members of the 
Champlain Society. The present volume is pre-eminently in 
this latter list. If it has any real interest in the past his- 
tory of the province, the government of Ontario should take 
some steps to see that a reprinting of these Loyalist narratives 
is carried out so as to make them widely available in a cheap 
form to Ontario schools and to Ontario citizens generally. 

Mr. Talman has written a very interesting introduction 
of some sixty pages on who the Loyalists were; and then there 
follow four hundred pages of selections which give an extra- 
ordinarily vivid picture of what life in the Loyalist days was 
like. Unfortunately, as the editor points out, the original 
Loyalists did not leave much written material behind them, 
and most of these documents consist of the reminiscences of 
their children or grandchildren. But they afford the reader 
a succession of fascinating pages. The contemporary resident 
of Ontario must be a dull clod if his imagination is not stirred 
by reading these accounts of some of the families who helped 
to make Upper Canada after 1783. 

There is the story of the good old tory, “a terrible aristo- 
crat”, who died “at the premature age of 84” and whose long 
life seems to have been only one of those long lives that 
caused an eminent ecclesiastic to declare that they were in- 
stances of “the fulfillment of the promise contained in the 
fifth commandment, embracing as the commandment un- 
questionably does, the duty of obedience to civil rulers”. 
There are accounts of how American rebels treated their 
loyalist neighbors. “He was surprised at night, while his wife 
was sick, by a party of rebels, and with his eldest son, a lad 
sixteen years of age, was taken prisoner; his house was pil- 
laged of every article, except the bed on which his sick wife 
lay, and that they stripped of all but one blanket. Half an 
hour after my grandfather was marched off, his youngest 
child was born. This was in November. There my grand- 
mother was, with an infant babe and six children, at the 
commencement of winter, without any provisions, and only 
one blanket in the house. Their cattle and grain were all 
taken away.” 
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And there is one account after another of living conditions 
in the new homes. “Pigeons were so plentiful as late as 1810 
and 1812 that they could be knocked down with poles. Great 
would have been the sufferings of early settlers had not a 
kind and Heavenly Father made this provision for them . . . 
Bears and wolves were plentiful and the latter used to keep up 
a most melancholy howl about the house at night, so near 
that my Mother could scarcely be persuaded that they were 
not under the window. The Cow, for security, was tied to the 
Kitchen Door every night, during the day she accompanied 
the men to the field they were chopping and fed upon brouse 
which kept her fat and in good heart, the men making a point 
of felling a maple tree each morning for her particular bene- 
fit.” ... “On my father’s first arrival in the Country he had 
been sworn in as a justice of the peace . . . Courts were held 
at Sandwich, a distance of nearly two hundred miles without 
roads, so that Magistrates had to settle all disputes as best 
they could, perform all marriages, Bury the Dead, and pre- 
scribe for the sick. In addition to the medicine Chest, my 
Father purchased a pair of Tooth Drawers and learned to 
draw teeth to the great relief of sufferers.” ... “My Father 
had a number of hands getting out timber for his mills and 
clearing land, and when they returned from their work in the 
evening they used to grind on the coffee-mill maize for the 
next day’s consumption. The meal was made in johnny cakes 
eaten hot for breakfast, cold for dinner, and the remainder 
in mush with milk for supper, and upon this fare they enjoyed 
perfect good health, were always cheerful and apparently 
happy.” And so on. 

This book should have been available in a cheap edition to 
become a best-seller in the last Christmas shopping season. 

Frank H. Underhill 


SELECTED POEMS: Kenneth Patchen; Jonathan David; 
pp. 86; $1.75. 


RESIDENCE ON EARTH AND OTHER POEMS: Pablo 
Neruda (translated by Angel Flores); Jonathan David; 
pp. 205; $4.25. 

Any poet might grow desperate in a world where the first 
association with the word “Pharaoh” is “Farina.” Mr. 
Patchen’s desperation takes the form of an affair with Lady 
Poverty. The shabbier his vocabulary, the more perfunctory 
the myths that furnish his bare, rented room, the more 
harshly is conveyed the atmosphere of a not-uncommon 
estrangement from the arts of grace, elegance, and invocation. 
But a true lover of his Lady—E. E. Cummings perhaps?— 
would have learned to do without the leftists’ shibboleths 
and the moralists’ generalizations too. These give Patchen 
an allowed comfort still. 

Most of our recognized poets nowadays are known as 
poets’ poets. Patchen is an exception. The paper jacket of 
his book shows a splodge of blood, a geometric manshape 
(with arms upflung), and in the upper right-hand corner 
a tiny word “lustig.” I suspect he meant us to read it 
as “lusty”: 

“O you’re a merry bastard Mr. Death 

And I wish you didn’t have no hand in this game 
Because it’s too damn beautiful for anybody to die.” 


How do these lines square with: 


“We have nothing to do; nowhere to go; nobody. 

Last year was a year ago; nothing more. . . 

We manage to have the look that young men have; 

We feel nothing behind our faces, one way or other.” 
or with: “To be equal to the littlest thing alive, While 
all the swarming stars move silent through The merest 
flower .. .”? Yet many of the “selected poems” are in the 
first manner—self-conscious, deliberately rude, in a uniquely 
American way, defensive. 
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However when you have submitted to this kind of thing: 
“T mean when you get down to a brass tack you'll find some 
sucker sitting on it .. .” you have bought, for example 

“Warm houses stand within us 

Sleepy angels smile in doorways 

Little jewelled horses jolt by without sound 

Everyone is rich and no one has money 

I can love you Thank God I can love you 

All that can happen to us in not known to the guns.” 
Whether this is after all a fair bargain, each reader must 
decide for himself. 

Pablo Neruda’s poetry, by contrast, emphasizes the blatant 
but visionary adolescence of Kenneth Patchen’s. Patchen 
speaks in your ear and blows down your neck. Neruda’s 
words are an incident in the mind, a low murmur on the 
nebulous shore of that sea all men know in common. “The 
rain is falling on me, and it resembles me,” he says. His 
landscapes are those of dreams: colors are only implied; con- 
tours have an unreal clarity; scene blurs into scene with a 
strange, familiar logic; each is fastidiously discerned. His 
thoughts are images: 

“a conventional bird dresses my hair: 

a changeless angel lives in my sword . . .” 

“There is something dense, unified, lying underneath, 

repeating its number, its identical sign.” 

Like Patchen, Neruda acknowledges his implication in the 
casual crimes of our society. “It happens that I’m tired of 
being a man,” is the motif of one of his city pieces. Even 
in the larger air “there are prison silences with a lunatic star, 
runaway, naked, contemplating hell.” Where Patchen finds 
the antidote in simple emotion and in physical energy, 
Neruda uses homeopathy. His analysis reaches that point of 
precision where the grotesque is revealed, at once a crystalliza- 
tion of the fearful and a distraction from it: 

“You weep from health, from onions, from bees, 
burning with school primers.” 

For Patchen, battles are a web of newspaper horrors that 
smother his sky. For Neruda, historical fact fuses with 
spiritual reality. His Stalingrad, projected into the future, 
has relevance in ancient contexts too: 

“City, city of fire, resist till one day 

We come, shipwrecked Indians, to touch your walls, 
with a kiss of sons who had hoped to arrive.” 

Where the poems are thoughtful, the rhythms are un- 
emphatic, invoking a centre of quiet. But his forms are 
flexible to dramatic themes too: 


“Venid a ver la sangre por las calles 
venid a ver 
la sangre por las calles 
venid a ver las sangre 
por las calles!” 


The war-chant (Come see the blood along the streets) reflects 
the mechanical: refusal of the mind to realize horror. 


Since English and Spanish lie side by side, a reader ignorant 
of Spanish can, with Flores’ help, read the originals. The 
English is meticulous but unobtrusive; it is Neruda’s mean- 
ing and quality that one reads. 

Chronologically arranged, the poems reveal an increasingly 
solitary spirit. The earlier work shimmers with imaginative 
excitement. But as his conviction intensifies, Neruda’s style 
grows more and more austere: 

“River why do you carry 
cold and secret water, 
water which the hard stony dawn 
keeps inaccessible in its cathedral, 
down to the bruised feet of my native town?” 
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While Patchen sometimes mocks his function by using words 
as little more than percussion instruments, as if he despaired 
of articulable meaning, Neruda remains sharply articulate. 
In his final section, “General Songs of Chile,” the narrow 
subject-matter emphasizes the growing clarity and concentra- 
tion with which he explores his single theme. 

Margaret Avison. 


THE FACTUAL FILM: a survey by the Arts Enquiry; 
Oxford Press; pp. 260; $3.75. 

Detailed historical material on either documentary or 
commercial films is relatively hard to come by; it is there- 
fore a pleasure to find here such a competent and compre- 
hensive survey of the history of the English documentary 
film during the pre-war decade and during the war years 
themselves. Although the scope of the enquiry was formally 
limited to the use, both actual and potential, of the film 
as a medium for purposes other than entertainment, the 
committee has seen fit to include several highly interesting 
chapters in an appendix on the development, structure and 
economics of the British feature film industry, so that it 
is possible to get some sort of perspective on the entire world 
of English cinema. There is, in addition, a fascinating 
chapter on the National Film Board of Canada, described 
without comment as “a body within the framework of 
government, but free from the routine inhibitions of civil 
administration”. 

As you might expect, the chief personality behind the 
English documentary is John Grierson, and suitable tribute 
is paid to his activity; a more interesting and sinister figure, 
J. Arthur Rank, appears also from time to time—notably 
as the generous subsidizer of several film societies engaged 
in making religious films, calculated to uplift and reinforce 
the sagging morals of English youth. A few more piquant 
touches like that, and we shall have a legend on our hands, 
as well as a monopolist. 


The present survey is the second of a projected series 
to cover the Visual Arts, Music, Drama and the Factual 
Film; their purpose is to provide a basis for planned 
development and activity in the post-war world, and the 
moving spirit behind it all seems to emanate from the 
British Ministry of Education, the Reconstruction Secre- 
tariat, and the Dartington Hall Trustees. Whatever our 
views on government-planned culture may be, we can at 
least be grateful that the results of such a fascinating and 
thorough piece of research have been made available to 
the general public. D. Mosdell. 


WHO HAS SEEN THE WIND: W. O. Mitchell; Mac- 
millan; pp. 344; $2.75. 


If by a streak of luck, one of our Canadian novelists 
should hit upon an exciting idea you can almost be sure 
that in his surprise and delight he will have it mauled 
to pieces by the end of the first chapter. Too many of our 
writers sound as though they had never studied or even 
read a good work of fiction. The result is dull writing, 
anecdotes puffed up into chapter size, sleazy caricatures 
and purple chunks of prose that read like dictated drafts 
composed by Harold Bell Wright or worse, and hurriedly 
glued together to meet a deadline. 


Who Has Seen the Wind is infinitely better than a lot 
of our recent novels. It is an attempt to present through 
the mind and feeling of a young boy on the Saskatchewan 
prairie what the author calls in his preface, “the ultimate 
meaning of the cycle of life”. Rather a big order. 

Brian Sean MacMurray O’Connal, upon whom the author 
lavishes a great deal of attention, is a ridiculous little chap 
with an unhealthy interest in God but apart from him, 
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Mitchell has created one or two characters of whom | 
would like to have heard more. There is a hard drinking, 
hard swearing Uncle Sean, for instance, who occasionally 
becomes startlingly alive and a queer religious chap <ux:ed 
Saint Sammy who rattles off one of the best descriptions of § 
the Creation I have come across in a long time. 


I think W. O. Mitchell will do some good work when | 
he has exhausted his nostalgic interest in the delicious little 
world of the child. Samuel Roddan, © 


LAUGHS FROM THE SATURDAY REVIEW OF 
LITERATURE; introduction by Bennett Cerf; Copp / 
Clark (The Vanguard Press); pp. 127; $3.00. 


These cartoons from The Saturday Review are con-* 
sidered the best from that magazine over the years since | 
1935. As readers of The Saturday Review will know, their | 
cartoons are not drawn with refined literary hand, nor are 
they bearers of any high-brow motif. They are simply 
cartoons on the standard American pattern, with all of | 
the absurdity and the incongruity which distinguishes © 
American humor, but slanted for readers with more or | 
less literary interests. Here, in fact, is further evidence | 
for Max Eastman’s thesis that imagination in America § 
has developed most freely in the world of humor. 


In criticism, it might be said that such a concentration | 
of idiocy defeats its own end, for the edge of humor is | 
sharpened by contrast. When all is absurdity, the line 
between fantasy and reality that gives force to the individual 
cartoon is lost. J. Lloyd Harrington. 


BRITAIN BETWEEN WEST AND EAST: A. G. Weiden- 
feld and H. de C. Hastings, editors; Jonathan David; 
pp. 96 and xxxi; $1.25 


The second in a series called Contact Books, consisting of 


a number of articles and sketches on various aspects of the J 


life, thought and inter-relationships of Britain, America and 
Russia, profusely illustrated with photographs, reproduc- 
tions of drawings and diagrams. The tone is that of an 
unattached liberalism, genuinely interested in peace and | 
friendship without the glassy smile of the propagandist in 
it at any point. It is impossible here to do justice to the 
variety of material and the intelligence of selection in the 
book: at its low price it is well worth buying and giving. | 
N. F. 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND MY JOB: Alexander (Lex) 
Miller; Association Press; pp. xiii, 60; $1.25. 


A Scottish-New Zealander skillfully relates a vigorous 
justice-demanding Christianity to the problem of personal 
conduct in an industrialized, still too highly competitive, f 
and too often immoral society; and warns the honest youth | 
of the pitfalls ahead. Included are good descriptions of 
the Iona Community (Scotland), and of experience gained | 
as director of a recent S.C.M. work-camp at Welland 
(Ontario). Youth libraries, attention. J.D. 


ANY BOOK YOU WANT 


may be ordered from Canadian Forum Book Service 
at the regular publisher’s price, postfree if pay- 
ment is received with the order, or at the publisher's 
price plus postage if the book is sent C.O.D. Sub- 
scriptions for awy periodical may be ordered from us. 
Please address your orders to 


CANADIAN FORUM BOOK SERVICE 
16 Hantley Street Toronto 5, Caneda 
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ANTHONY TROLLOPE: Elizabeth Bowen; Oxford; pp. 
93: "Fie. 


A short sketch originally presented on the BBC and 
sub-titled, “A New Judgment.” Miss Bowen has discovered 
two Trollopes: one closely resembling the portrait painted 
by Henry James, the other a typical alienated modern. The 
second is less convincing. 


William, on his way to war with a volume of Trollope 
in his pocket, has a dream conversation with Anthony him- 














> self on the train. “All your characters,” says William, “were 





ordinary in a way that sticks out a mile. And you see, we 
long for the ordinary.” “So did I,” Anthony answers. “War 






.. isolates you, my young friend, from your proper inheritance 
*") as an Englishman. In my own youth I knew the same 






isolation—and that its reasons were different only made it 
more bitter. How else could I have painted the ordinary 
in such sublime colors?” 

It is characteristic of our times that we can account for 


Trollope’s “complete appreciation cf the ordinary” in no 
William Brown. 









) ARTHUR MURPHY: John Pike Emery; University of 





Pennsylvania Press; pp. 224; $3.50. 


“To insure the survival that Arthur Murphy merits, to 
induce the uninformed or the biased dramatic connoisseur of 
today to read Murphy’s best farces and comedies and con- 
sequently restore him to his rightful position in the history 
of English drama, is the raison d’étre of this monograph,” 
according to its author. The method adopted is to build a 
critical study on a biographical framework; a wholly critical 
study might have proved more effective. The chronological 
consideration of Murphy’s varied works, his essays, his poetic 
| satires, his dramatic ventures, his edition of Fielding’s works, 
his biography of Garrick, and his essay on Dr. Johnson, in- 
terspersed with narration of his acting career, his quarrels 
and reconciliations with Garrick, his affairs with actresses, 
and his associations with many of the notables of the later 
eighteenth century, leaves the reader with no clear-cut critical 
estimate of his dramatic powers. Nor are Mr. Emery’s own 
judgments always sufficiently precise; the most valuable are 
his accounts of the relation of each play to its sources, and 
his well-illustrated comments on the quality of Murphy’s 
dialogue. Nevertheless, in spite of the shortcomings of the 
method, this is a necessary book for the student of eighteenth- 
century drama, and a useful book for the general student of 
the eighteenth century. The volume is the first of a series to 
be published by the University of Pennsylvania Press for 
Temple University. F.E.L. P. 


























































NINE LIVES BEFORE THIRTY: Max Manus; McClel- 
land & Stewart; pp. 328; $3.25. 


At the age of thirteen Max Manus left his Norwegian 
home to go to sea. In 1939 he made his devious way from 
Chile, where he was working as a ranch hand, to Norway, 
first to fight for Finland (he greatly admired Mannerheim) 
and then to become a leader in the Norwegian underground. 


As leader of the “Oslo gang” he sabotaged airplane 
assembly plants, blew up ships in Oslo harbor and once 
spent three days reading P. G. Wodehouse while hiding 
under a pier. And experiences led him to the profound 
conclusion that “war’s a funny thing.” 


Manus remarks that his father was interested only in 
educating him as a sportsman. Perhaps that accounts for 
his complete political illiteracy. It’s not always easy to tell 
the difference between a man who refers to a Chilean as 
a dago and the Nazis he was fighting. _ William Brown. 
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the Progressive Book Club (canada 


Manager 
FRANCIS HINES 


Director 
KAY MORRIS 


’ The Progressive Book Club will bring you the 
books you want at the lowest possible cost. 
We will present a varied list of good fiction 
and non-fiction of a quality which you will be 
proud to have in your library. We will publish 
new books, revive classics from the literature 
of social protest, and endeavor to bring you 
the best works of progressive novelists like 
Arthur Koestler, Lillian Smith, John Dos Pas- 
SOs, Ri¢hard Wright, and James T. Farrell. 


The Progressive Book Club emphasizes its 
independence. The club will follow no party 
line. Its liberalism will be dictated only by 
the truth and will not be a cover for any kind 
of totalitarianism. 


HOW THE CLUB WORKS 


You agree to accept a minimum of four books 
a year, at $3 each selection. The selections 
retail in Canada from $4 to $6. You may 
choose from a well picked list of bonus books 
a free book (a) for joining the club; (b) spon- 
soring a new member; (c) sending in an ad- 
vance payment of $10; and (d) after every 
four monthly selections taken. 


Each month you receive a copy of the club’s 
folder, BOOKS IN PROGRESS, which an- 
nounces the selection for the coming month. 
If you want the book — you do nothing and 
it will be sent you automatically. If you do 
not wish to receive the book, simply send the 
club a postcard rejecting it. There is a ten- 
day period from the time you receive the 
announcement to the time the books are sent 
out. For further information write 


THE PROGRESSIVE BOOK CLUB (CANADA) * 
18 Huntley Street 


Toronto 5 - Ontario 


“In the U.S.A. please write The Progressive Book Club, Inc., 4250 
Broadway, New York 33, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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